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STATE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS 


A committee of the Mississippi Education Association was ap- 
pointed in 1928 to study the matter of state publication of textbooks, 
a bill providing for such publication having been introduced in the 
state legislature. The committee has rendered an adverse report. 
The full text of this report has been published by the Mississippi 
Education Association in a pamphlet entitled State Publication and 
Printing of Text-Books. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the committee are as 
follows: 

CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The state printing of elementary textbooks came as a natural step in 
California and Kansas and solved for those states some of the same problems 
that “state adoption” solved for Mississippi. The terms “state printing” and 
“state adoption” are confused in Kansas and California. 

2. The purchase, editing, and publication of manuscripts as textbooks in 
Kansas and California resulted disastrously, and each state was forced to re- 
sort to the lease of plates from publishing companies. 

3. Because of pressure from the school people in each state, there has been 
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an improvement in content and mechanical makeup of the state printed books, 
with a consequent material increase in cost and retail charges. 

4. According to school officials in California, one of the books adopted this 
year has a better mechanical makeup than that same book as sold by the origi- 
nal publisher. The price is also higher than that of the publisher. Several 
other books are equal, but by far the larger number are inferior, both in content 
and mechanical makeup to the supplemental books bought in the open market 
and used in these states. 

5. The standard of the basal books printed in California and Kansas is 
much below in content and mechanical makeup that which would have been 
in vogue in both states had the selections been unhampered by the limitations 
of state printing. 

6. State printing in these states is not materially handicapping educational 
progress except in the rural districts because these states have ample financial 
resources to enable them to displace unsatisfactory state printed texts with 
more satisfactory books bought in the open market. Mississippi could not over- 
come the handicap of state printing in this way, that is, through supplementary 
material, as Mississippi has only one-fifth the wealth back of each school child 
that Kansas has and one-seventeenth the wealth that California has. 

7. State printing was inaugurated in California and Kansas during the 
period of the prevalence of the four- and five-month school in those states and 
has promoted none of their present development. It is a carry-over from the 
period of one-teacher schools, of split-log seats, one reader per session, and dis- 
trict adoption. Just as some other states cling to other obsolete educational 
fetishes, so are Kansas and California still attempting to print a part of their 
own books. Each is tending away from it, however, and the day is probably 
not far distant when this plan will be abandoned. To inaugurate the state 
printing of textbooks now is not a progressive measure for any state but is dis- 
tinctly retrogressive as it applies to the educational development of children. 

8. The attitude of the school people of Kansas and California toward state 
printing of schoolbooks is one of apologetic defense, and, were it not for their 
financial ability and for legal means provided for the purchase of supplementary 
books to take the place of unsatisfactory state printed books, they would have 
abandoned the plan long ago. 

g. If retail price to the pupil is to be the sole criterion for judging school- 
books, the Ontario plan of state publication with a subsidy paid to private 
printers is far in advance of the plans now being used in Kansas and California. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. That the Mississippi Education Association should go definitely on rec- 
ord as being opposed to state printing of elementary or any other kind of school 
textbooks. 
2. That a committee of five be appointed by the Mississippi Education 
Association to investigate the educational and economic advisability of free 
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textbooks for the elementary schools of Mississippi as it is the sense of this 
committee that such a system would be to the advantage of our elementary 
schools. 

3. That a committee of five be appointed by the Mississippi Education 
Association which committee shall work in conjunction with the regular legis- 
lative committee in securing the passage of legislation that will improve the 
library facilities now afforded the children of Mississippi. 

4. That a committee of five be appointed by the Mississippi Education 
Association which committee shall work in conjunction with the regular legis- 
lative committee in securing the passage of remedial legislation that will im- 
prove the basal textbook material to be used by the children of Mississippi. 


COMPARABLE SCHOOL STATISTICS 


One of the chief difficulties encountered by students of education- 
al administration arises from the fact that school records and reports 
are so different in different systems and often in the different schools 
of a single system that comparison is rendered impossible. In 1912 
a committee of the Department of Superintendence recommended 
forms the use of which would produce comparable records. Since 
that time committees of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials and of the National League of Compulsory Edu- 
cation Officials have been at work on the same general problem. 
Last December the Bureau of Education made an effort to induce 
state superintendents to adopt report forms which would make it 
possible for the Bureau to utilize for purposes of its general reports 
regarding education in the country as a whole materials collected 
by the state departments of education. 

Progress in the direction of making reports uniform is very slow, 
partly because school officers are negligent and partly because the 
needs for information in large school systems are different from the 
needs in small systems. 

The Bureau of Education has recently made a new contribution 
to the movement by publishing Bulletin No. 24, 1928, entitled Re- 
port of Committees on Uniform Records and Reports. This bulletin 
describes as follows the characteristics of an acceptable local system 
of school records: 


1. They should make for uniformity and comparability both as they con- 
cern data from different sources within the school system and as they concern 
data collected in other school systems. There must be agreement as to the 
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meaning of items on which information is collected and as to procedure used in 
recording data. Record forms should always provide for the collection of certain 
minimal facts, such as those required by the state and federal governments and 
such additional information as is desired locally for the whole school system. 

2. The amount of data recorded should be no more than is needed and will 
be used. School procedure to be efficient must be based upon exact information. 
Professionally trained teachers, principals, and executive officers readily recog- 
nize the importance of adequate records. Such records facilitate wise adminis- 
trative control, make possible the measurement of the efficiency of school pro- 
cedure and its improvement, make possible the prediction of future needs, and 
generally furnish the factual basis upon which school practice should be based. 
On the other hand, duplication of effort in record-keeping should be eliminated, 
whenever possible so that the clerical burden on teachers, principals, and their 
clezical assistants will be reduced to a minimum. No item of information should 
be collected which is not used. No item should be recorded more than once 
unless such double recording is essential. The recording of information is not 
an end in itself. Unless the information recorded functions in pertinent research 
and better school practice, its collection is wasted effort. 

3. The various records of a school system should be co-ordinated and uni- 
fied. Not only should the financial records of a school system be unified in. 
themselves, but these records should be co-ordinated with those having to do 
with child-accounting and supply and textbook accounting and other essential 
records. The information collected in one set of records should co-ordinate with 
and supplement that recorded in other records. 


OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A committee of the New York State Council of Superintendents 
has prepared a tentative statement of the cardinal objectives of ele- 
mentary education. The New York State Education Department 
has published the report of the committee in a leaflet of twelve 
pages. The general statement of objectives is as follows: 

It is the function of the public elementary school to help every child— 


1. To understand and practice desirable social relationships. 
2. To discover and develop his own desirable individual aptitudes. 

3. To cultivate the habit of critical thinking. 

4. To appreciate and desire worth-while activities. 

5. To gain command of the common integrating knowledge and skills. 
6. To develop a sound body and normal mental attitudes. 


Following this general statement are paragraphs amplifying and 
illustrating each objective. The explanatory statements for the first 
objective are as follows: 
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1. To UNDERSTAND AND PRACTICE DESIRABLE 
SocraL RELATIONSHIPS 


To understand and practice desirable social relationships implies the in- 
fluence of the school in the home and the community. Since for any individual 
the community may be thought of as an ever widening circle of interest in 
human affairs, the attainment of right social relationships lays the foundation 
for the development of right attitudes toward the local, the state, the national, 
and the international good. 

Since character is largely determined by the relationships of an individual 
to his fellows, the public school will continue to insure the pupil’s practice of 
the older virtues, namely, trustworthiness, reliability, obedience, kindness, 
courtesy, loyalty. 

More specifically, the goals to be sought in developing not only the pupil’s 
ideals but also his practice with his fellows are: 

a) Respect for authority. 

b) Recognition of the richer experience of older persons. 

c) Respect for the rights and contributions of others. 

d) Team spirit—co-operation. 

e) An appreciation of the interdependence of all people. 

f) An interest in civic functions and participation for community better- 
ment. 

g) An appreciation of home privileges and a sense of responsibility for care 
of the home through the regular performance of such services as daily house- 
hold tasks, the care of pets, the serving of food, the care of clothing, the care of 
younger children, consideration of guests, learning how to conduct one’s self 
either as host or as guest. 

h) Confidence in dealing with one’s fellows. 

i) Participation in children’s organizations. 

j) Development of a feeling of sympathy with other persons. 

k) Self-control which engenders poise. é 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education has issued the following summary of 
Physical Education in City Public Schools, Physical Education Series 
No. 10, 1929. 

Physical education is considered an important part of the curriculums of 
the public elementary and secondary schools throughout the country. Not 
only have thirty-five states passed laws requiring that physical education be 
included in the school curriculums, but, in addition, the majority of the state 
departments of education have made very definite requirements regarding the 
training of teachers and supervisors of physical education. 

In some states a minimum requirement regarding the number of minutes 
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per week to be devoted to physical education has been established. In general, 
physical education is carried on as a part of the curriculums of city public schools 
under a special director in each city school system. This director outlines and 
supervises the work for the entire school system and is usually assisted by spe- 
cial teachers of physical education and other teachers who have had limited 
training in physical activities. Considerable difference of opinion and practice 
exists throughout the various school systems regarding the number of times per 
week physical education should be required and the number of children who 
should be grouped together for these classes. 

In elementary schools there is a tendency to require physical education 
from three to five times a week, with an average of thirty-five or forty pupils 
per class. In the secondary schools, while no definite practice has yet been es- 
tablished, the tendency is to require physical education two or three times a 
week. The average number of children per class generally ranges from forty 
to sixty. 

A small percentage of the schools included in the study are devoting some 
time to the study of posture and corrective gymnastics. Swimming is considered 
an important part of the curriculums, and in a few high schools it has been 
included among the graduation requirements. 

More than three-fourths of the cities included in the study require a cer- 
tain amount of outdoor work of all pupils. In a large number of cities practically 
all the work is given out of doors whenever the weather permits. Organized 
games are carried on during the regular recess period by about one-half of the 
city school systems throughout the country, but the general opinion is that the 
entire recess period should not be given over to organized games. Only a few 
city school boards have provided for supervision of the school yards during after- 
school hours. Nearly all this work is voluntary as yet, and the most substantial 
supervision provided has been gained through co-operation with the city play- 
ground and recreation departments. 

The practice of providing special athletic coaches or allowing teachers of 
other subjects to coach special athletic teams still prevails. A fair percentage 
of the schools throughout the country provide for yearly gymnastic exhibitions, 
intrascholastic meets, swimming meets, and even pageants as a part of the 
program of physical education. 

On the whole, the outlook of the entire program is toward a sane education- 
al and recreational program of physical activities for the boys and girls of our 
country. 

NEW DEGREES IN EDUCATION AT THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The following announcement has been issued by the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


On April 8, 1929, the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, acting upon 
the recommendation of the Academic Council, created the new School of Higher 
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Studies in Education and established the two new degrees of Master of Educa- 
tion and Doctor of Education. By this action, the graduate work in the De- 
partment of Education becomes, in part, a university unit parallel to the 
School of Higher Studies of the Faculty of Philosophy. In taking this action, 
the trustees of the University express their recognition of the distinctive posi- 
tion of public and private schools in present-day life, of the institutional need 
for the specific training of school officers and teachers, and of a more intensive 
and systematic study of educational problems. 

Students admitted to the new school must be graduates of an approved 
college or, in exceptional cases, have completed two preliminary years in collegi- 
ate work. 

Candidacy for either of the degrees is restricted to teachers and school offi- 
cials with at least three years of approved experience as teachers, supervisors, 
or administrators. 

The formal requirements for the degree of Master of Education include a 
minimum residence of two academic years in the case of college graduates and 
of three academic years in the case of other students, the satisfactory comple- 
tion of not less than ten courses of two hours per week for a year, and the prep- 
aration of an approved essay. College graduates accepted as candidates have 
the privilege of completing the residence requirements for this degree by attend- 
ance at not less than eight sessions of the summer courses. 

In the case of candidates for the degree of Doctor of Education the require- 
ments include residence of not less than three academic years in the case of 
college graduates and of not less than four academic years in the case of other 
students and one year of residence—preferably the last—in this University, 
the satisfactory completion of such courses in addition to those required for 
the degree of Master of Education as may be specified by the Department of 
Education, the passing of required examinations and of an oral examination 
before the Advisory Board, and the preparation and publication of a disserta- 
tion. : 

There are no formal requirements as to foreign languages, but each candi- 
date shall be expected to have a knowledge of such foreign languages as are 
necessary to carry on his researches, these being determined by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The trustees continued the present arrangement whereby students in edu- 
cation so desiring may become candidates for the degrees of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy and Master of Arts under the Board of University Studies in accordance 
with its regulations. 


TEACHERS’ CONTRACT FOR MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Bureau of Education has issued the following statement. 


Payment of $1 per month assures expert medical attention, free hospital 
service, and necessary medicines to teachers in schools of Centralia, Washington, 
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under the terms of a hospital contract plan. Wives and children of teachers are 
eligible to participation. Membership in the plan is eighty-five. 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READING 


Mabel E. Simpson, director of elementary grades and kinder- 
gartens, Rochester, New York, has prepared a pamphlet of 118 
pages entitled Qualitative and Quantitative Standards of Attainment 
in Reading, Grades I-VI. This pamphlet is the product of a long 
period of study and experimentation in the Rochester school system 
and describes in detail the stages of progress through which pupils 
should be expected to pass in their mastery of the art of reading. 

The following quotation illustrates the contents of the pamphlet. 


The requirements listed below are to be regarded as the bases for pro- 
motion. They take into consideration individual differences by giving three 
distinct standards. Standard I indicates the accomplishment for the below- 
average group, Standard II for the average group, and Standard III for the 
above-average group. The term “group” may be applied either to an entire 
grade or to a group within a grade. 

It is important for each teacher to realize that the development of the child 
depends on the extent to which he attains the highest standard of which he is 
capable. Standard I should be regarded as the point in the scale of accomplish- 
ment below which promotion is unwarranted. This standard, therefore, indi- 
cates the minimum requirement of the course of study. 

For purposes of instruction the teacher generally should divide her grade 
into three groups. It should be understood, however, that, if the abilities of 
the children in any given grade do not warrant classifying any child in the 
below-average group, the minimum requirement for such a grade naturally 
will be the requirement indicated for the average group. On the other hand, 
some children should be expected to accomplish more than the requirement for 
the average group. To this end the requirements for the above-average group 
are included. Unless the teacher makes provision for such children to attain 
the highest standard of which they are capable, an injustice has been done. 


GravE IB 
QUALITATIVE STANDARD 


I. Requirements in reading ability. 
A. Specific habits, skills, and attitudes to be acquired in reading for appre- 
ciation and information. 
Standard I indicates the minimum requirement for the entire grade. 
Standards II and III require increased power on the part of the child. 
Each child should be able to: 
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Standard I—Minimum requirement 1-8. 
1. Read silently without lip-movement or pointing to words. 
2. Insilent and oral reading show word recognition by grouping related 
words instead of by reading word by word. 
. Read silently before reading orally. 
. In oral reading read distinctly in order that members of the group 
may have no difficulty in hearing. 
. Desire to read a story because of the interest in the pictures. 
6. Answer oral questions pertaining to the text. 
. Select exact words, phrases, and short sentences in answer to ques- 
tions. 
. Give, with the aid of a few questions if necessary, coherent repro- 
duction of short selections read. This may include dramatization. 
Standard II—1-10. 

Upon first consideration, it may appear that too many requirements 
are listed in Standard II. A careful analysis, however, will show that 
each of the ten requirements is a small but vital part of the habit forma- 
tion necessary in securing a satisfactory type of reading. 

g. Carry out simple reading directions. 
1o. When reading orally try to convey the thought. 
Standard II1I—1-12. 
11. Ask simple questions pertaining to the content of what is read. 
12. Report on selections read independently from books brought from 
home or found on the reading table. 


II. Requirements in the use of the tools of reading. 
A. Specific habits, skills, and attitudes to be acquired in developing a read- 
ing vocabulary. 

Since the acquisition of a reading vocabulary is fundamental to the 
improvement of reading ability, this should be given consideration when 
promoting a child. 

Standard I indicates the minimum requirement for the entire grade. 
Standards II and III require increased power on the part of the child. 

Each child should be able to: 

Standard I—Minimum requirement 1-4. 

1. Determine through context the meaning of unfamiliar words. 

2. Recognize, when presented in a different context, words and word 
groups which occur most frequently in the stories read in the basal 
text. 

. Read labels on objects in room. 
. Read from the blackboard or flash cards— 

a) Action words and sentences. 

b) Greetings. 

c) Simple sentences pertaining to class interests. 
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Standard II—1-6. 

5. Read from the blackboard or chart— 

a) Simple directions. 

b) Simple announcements. 

c) Nursery rhymes. 

d) Co-operative stories. ' 

. Read short paragraphs in which words used are similar to those 
given under Quantitative Standard II—Extensive Reading. 
Standard IIJ—1-7. 

7. Read independently at random sentences or paragraphs from selec- 
tions which previously have been read. 

. Specific habits, skills, and attitudes to be acquired in using phonics as 
a tool. 

The standards pertaining to phonics conform with the point of view 
expressed in the course of study in phonics, namely, a detailed analysis 
of the phonetic elements of words is undesirable. Such phonetic analysis 
is -not the natural reaction of the child but is an adult means of pro- 
nouncing words. This fact, therefore, should not be overlooked. Merely 
the most simple phonetic elements are outlined in the course of study. 
The standard to be attained, therefore, deals also with these simple ele- 
ments. Unless the child learns very early in his study of phonics that 
such study is of some help to him in pronouncing unfamiliar words, he 
gains little benefit from the time spent on such drills. Phonics, therefore, 
should be regarded by teacher and pupil alike as a means toward a defi- 
nite end, not as an end in itself. 

Standard I indicates the minimum requirement for the entire grade. 
Standards II and III require increased power on the part of the child. 

Each child should be able to: 

Standard I—Minimum requirement 1-4. 

1. Give with considerable accuracy the major portion of the sounds of 

the consonants, vowels, and blends indicated in the course of study. 
. Recognize these fundamental sounds when presented orally and on 
flash cards or blackboard. 

3. Give orally words which contain these sounds. 

4. Recognize these sounds when they appear in unfamiliar words. 

Standard II—1-s. 

5. In pronouncing unfamiliar words, make use of the consonants, 

vowels, and blends which have been learned. 
Standard III—1-6. ; 

6. Give evidence early in the term of marked ability to comprehend 
quickly and make use of the phonetic elements indicated in Stand- 
ards I and II. No child, therefore, should be in this group unless he 
demonstrates his power to use as a tool in reading the phonetic ele- 
ments already acquired. 
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HOME WORK FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


The following statement was published in the New York Sun. 


Rigid restriction of home work in the elementary schools is advised by 
District Superintendent Joseph H. Wade as the result of an inquiry into this 
subject conducted recently by “hundreds of teachers and supervisors in the 
schools of New York.’ Dr. Wade, in announcing the outcome of this inquiry, 
suggested that below the fourth grade there should be no compulsory home 
work; between the fourth grade and the seventh grade, it should be limited to a 
maximum of one hour a day, while in the eighth grade it might be extended to 
as much as one and one-half hours a day. 

Dr. Wade’s observations on home work were an enlargement upon remarks 
which he made recently at a meeting of Bronx parents, and he pointed out on 
that occasion that in this phase of school work parents can be of real assistance 
to teachers and supervisors. 

Supplementing these remarks, he said: 

“Parents who are really interested in the welfare and training of their chil- 
dren will almost invariably demand home work and will come to school with 
loud complaints if their children have neither books nor home work as proof of 
their progress in school. From such parents the school gets the fullest support 
for the efforts of teachers. 

“We all realize that in many homes there is little opportunity for the quiet 
and concentration which children need in their study, but parents who are 
ambitious for the success of their children often manage to secure both the 
place and the time for such home work. 

“We learn by experience that the pupils who have the most leisure and also 
the greatest privacy for their home work are not always among the most suc- 
cessful pupils in the school. We know that in some cases children do not begin 
their home work until late in the evening, when they should be in bed. We know 
that many children spend the evening on the street or in cheap entertainments 
and only take up their home work at the last moment merely because they feel 
they must make some showing. Such home work naturally counts for but little 
in the child’s progress through the school. 

“Here again the parents can work in harmony with the school and at the 
same time aid their children by having the home work attended to when the 
child is not too tired to concentrate. 

“The pupils who make the best use of their time in meeting the assignments 
of home work will apply the habits of study which they have acquired during 
the study periods in school.” 

Dr. Wade urged that systematic plans be developed in each school for the 
supervision of all home work “so that it may not become an undue strain upon 
the energy of the class teacher, nor take time which should be devoted to class 
instruction.” Particularly in departmental classes, Dr. Wade said, it is neces- 
sary to see that home work does not become too burdensome. 
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INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The city school system of Oakland, California, has organized a 
systematic course in the use of the library for the junior high school 
grades and has issued a bulletin entitled Outline of Grade Attainments 
in Library Use for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine. The discussions 
relating to the various grades are illustrated by the following para- 
graphs, which refer to the low seventh grade. 


Library courtesy includes the habits of speaking softly in libraries so as not 
to disturb others, of moving chairs quietly, of walking quietly, of closing doors 
gently. The student should understand that a library must be used by many 
persons and yet should retain the air most suitable to study and pleasant con- 
centration—the air of serenity. Courtesy is one of the outstanding marks of 
scholarly people, the ability to share pleasantly. The student’s attitude toward 
other students will be a helpful attitude. The older student will offer guidance 
quietly, will indicate the position of a book, may help a younger reader to find a 
reference. All students will approach the librarian as a valued friend and a 
scholar farther along the road. The fellowship of learning has been a great 
fellowship throughout the ages. 

Library management can be best given, in some cases, by the librarian of 
the school to each class separately, to an assembly period, to students who are 
brought to the library in class groups; or, in a large school, the principal may 
desire to appoint a special part of a faculty meeting early in the year when the 
librarian can explain to the teachers the details of library management, and 
the teachers can explain them to their classes. 

The classification here indicated is the Dewey Decimal Classification used 
in most public libraries in the United States. In large universities, the Con- 
gressional method may be used, but, since these university libraries are most 
often operated on the closed-shelf basis, the classification is not of such great 
importance to the book-user, who does not actually see the books upon the 
shelves or make his own selection. The school student learning the main out- 
lines of the Dewey classification can apply his knowledge helpfully throughout 
his adult life in his use of the public library. Direct contact should be made with 
the public library or the branch library, and students should be encouraged to 
secure public library cards. Study of the classification at the public library will 
show them the universality of their school system. The school librarian, or the 
director of school libraries, will gladly discuss other parts of the Dewey system 
with any teacher whose class wishes to understand the use of other groups than 
the one selected for this grade. 

Dictionary use. The Oakland public schools publishes a course in Dictionary 
Work, Grades H-5 to L-9. The large dictionary publishers, Webster, Funk and 
Wagnalls, and others, publish booklets on the use of the dictionary, which may, 
be secured upon application. All books upon library use contain chapters dealing 
with dictionary study. Any teacher wishing to develop further this or any other 
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library subject as a class project should consult the school librarian, or the 
director of school libraries, after consultation with the principal. 


STATE AND COUNTY GRANTS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The following statement was issued by the Bureau of Education. 

State financial grants to assist in the establishment and maintenance of 
school libraries in rural communities are provided by law in sixteen states, and 
county grants for similar purposes are authorized by the statutes in twelve 
states. The sixteen states with statutory provisions for state grants for rural- 
school libraries are Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The twelve states with 
statutory provisions for county grants for rural-school libraries are Alabama, 
California, Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, and Washington. 

In general, these grants from states and counties are not large and are 
usually made on condition that local districts contribute to the amounts given 
by states or counties or both, purchase books from authorized book lists, pro- 
vide adequate facilities for the housing of books, and meet certain other obliga- 
tions. There is considerable variation in the maximum yearly statutory grants 
that states may make for the maintenance of rural-school libraries. For each 


school the amount is $10 in Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, and New Jersey; ° 


$25 in South Carolina; $40 in Tennessee; and $50 in Virginia. The yearly 
grant is $20 per teacher or $40 for each school building in a district in Minnesota; 
$200 per town in Rhode Island; and $50 per union high school in North Caro- 
lina. In New York union free school districts it is $268 plus $2 additional for 
each teacher employed and $100 for each librarian employed, and in common 
school districts $18 plus $2 additional for each teacher employed. For each child 
enumerated in the school census it is 15 cents in Iowa, 10 cents in South Dakota, 
and 20 cents in Wisconsin. In Idaho the law provides that at least 3 per cent 
of the moneys annually appropriated to school districts from state and county 
funds must be applied to the establishment and maintenance of school libraries. 

The maximum yearly amount that counties may grant for the support of 
rural-school libraries is as varied as state grants for that purpose. It is $10 per 
school in Alabama and Louisiana; $50 per teacher in California; $50 per union 
high school in North Carolina; and $25 per school in Mississippi and South 
Carolina. Montana school districts of the third class receive $50, and districts 
of the first and second classes $50 for each five hundred pupils in the school 
census or major fraction thereof. The county commissioners in each county in 
Washington may levy a tax for circulating libraries among rural schools not to 
exceed one-tenth of a mill on each dollar of assessed valuation of the county. 
Michigan, Nevada, and Oregon have no maximum limits. In Michigan all 
revenues collected by the counties for penal fines are applied to the support of 
school libraries. The maximum limit in Nevada is $5 per teacher and in Oregon 
1o cents for each child in the school census. 
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State and county financial grants for school libraries stimulate local dis- 
tricts to meet the financial obligations involved in order to be participants in 
the grants. Usually the appropriations are not sufficient to meet the demands, 
In Alabama the number of school libraries toward which state funds have been 
contributed increased from 267 during the school year 1918-19 to 630 for the 
school year 1923-24. In 1926 state funds to the amount of $98,000 were paid 
for 1,721 allotments for books for school libraries in New York, and that was 
insufficient to fill all the applications. The 1924 General Assembly in Virginia 
increased the annual appropriation for state-aided libraries from $3,000 to 
$10,000. 

CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED ON TEACHERS 

The following statement was published by the New York Times. 

Rules and regulations of public-school officials in different parts of the 
country concerning the conduct of teachers are so numerous and cover such a 
wide variety of detailed items that the exact status of a school teacher today is 
almost undefinable, according to Dr. Earl William Anderson, who, in conjunc- 
tion with Teachers College, has completed an extensive survey of 427 school 
systems in forty-six states. Particularly in small communities, he finds, provi- 
sion is made for every conceivable phase of a teacher’s activities. 

Working under Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education, Dr. Anderson 
gathered data from all parts of the country. He studied contracts signed by 
teachers and superintendents, regulations of local boards of education, rules of 
state educational agencies, and laws passed by state legislatures. 

It was found that more than go per cent of the school systems required 
prospective teachers to sign contracts for a year’s work. In most of the ‘arger 
systems the contracts consisted of simple forms for the sake of keeping records, 
but in the smaller localities the contracts were found to be full of miscellaneous 
provisions. 

Thus, when a teacher takes a position in one system, he may be subject to 
only a few perfunctory restrictions, the investigator says, but, if he moves to 
another place, he may have to do everything from selling school textbooks to 
studying the Palmer method of business writing. In Water Valley, Mississippi, 
“no teacher is expected to attend dances at home or away while in the employ 
of this school board.” In New Albany, Mississippi, “no teacher will indulge in 
any sort of socials excessively during school nights.” Teachers in Beaumont, 
Texas, must agree to purchase and read at least one educational book during 
the year. In other communities, he finds, prospective teachers must agree to 
swear allegiance to the United States, to visit the home of every pupil at least 
once, to provide at least $5 worth of books for the school, and to join certain 
specified educational organizations. 

The clauses found most frequently in the contracts were those providing 
that teachers must attend institute meetings, must not be absent from their 
duties without reasonable excuse, and must be in good health. One-fourth of 
the cities under 20,000 population reported that a contract could be voided if a 
woman teacher married during the year. 
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A less pronounced variance was found among the rules and regulations laid 
down by boards of education, eighty-six of which were examined by the investi- 
gator, since the system of issuing printed lists of rules was limited for the most 
part to the larger cities. 

Ta some cases “freak” regulations were found. In Gallup, New Mexico, 
teachers “shall not occupy their time during school time with writing letters, 
reading papers, or with anything else that has a tendency to interfere with their 
appointed work.” In Fresno, California, teachers may be employed in choirs 
or as church organists only upon approval of the school board. In Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, teachers must acquire “a sacred regard for truth, honesty, 
patriotism, sobriety, industry, and other virtues.” 

A study of the laws of the various states regarding education, according to 
the report, showed a considerably larger number of restrictions upon teachers, 
enumerating several specific duties. In addition to routine matters regarding 
tenure, salaries, and dismissals, these were found to include such items as “to 
keep self without reproach,” “not to wear religious garb when teaching,” “to 
be not addicted to tobacco, opiates, or intoxicants,” and “to conduct self to 
command pupil respect.” The provision against smoking is included in the 
Tennessee statutes. 

Among the causes listed in state laws for dismissal of teachers are immoral- 
ity, inefficiency, intemperance, cruelty, tuberculosis, inability of a teacher to 
keep the class attendance above a specified number, partiality, treasonable 
acts or words, violation of law, failure to read the Bible in school, acting as agent 
for a school-supply company, and failure to attend institute. 

The investigator found that, on the whole, a tendency toward increased 
state control was becoming more and more evident. Among the leaders in this 
movement since 1905 has been New York State, which, he says, stands far 
ahead of all the other states in the establishment of minimum professional 
standards and ethical requirements. 































A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


The School Bulletin of St. Paul, Minnesota, contains the follow- 
ing historical material. 

The closing of the schools in those days [in the sixties) was a memorable 
event for the whole community as well as for the scholars. The examinations 
were held in a public hall, and the questions were a “free for all.” The affair 
was a social event, which every person attended who could possibly do so, and 
any visitor had the right to question the children on their work of the past year. 

The following is a quotation from a report handed in to the Board by the 
Committee on Schools January 5, 1863. 

“The Committee on Schools respectfully report that they attended the 
several examinations of the public schools of the city ordered by the Board of 
Education at the close of last term. 

“Three successive days, one for each of the schoolhouses, were devoted to 
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this important object, there being during this period a vacation at the schools 
not examined, so that members of the Board of Education, the teachers of all 
the schools and their pupils, citizens, and others were enabled tc attend all 
examinations. 

“The pupils, who were examined by classes in their daily recitations, were 
subjected to the most severe and scrutinizing tests to determine satisfactorily 
the actual proficiency of the schools, classes, and individual scholars. 

“In their searching examinations, teachers, citizens, and the members of’ 
the Board present participated in submitting problems for solution and in put- 
ting questions to pupils of which they had no previous intimation, thereby 
fairly and fully determining their respective attainments, affording also a just 
estimate of the qualifications and efficiency of our teachers and of the method 
of instruction pursued in our public schools. 

“Your committee recommend that a suitable prize be offered as a reward 
to the school which shall excel at the annual examination, to be bestowed with 
some éclat, and also that prizes be given to the best scholars in all the schools. 
It is believed that such inducements would excite a lively spirit of honorable 


rivalry among our public schools and their pupils. 
The Committee: 


D. A. Robertson 
C. D. Strong 
Wm. H. Helley” 


Up to this time, the boys and girls were taught in separate classes, and the 


first intimation of a change came from the teachers themselves. The following 
petition, signed by all the teachers of the schools, was presented to the Board 
January 5, 1863. 

“We, the undersigned teachers in the public schools of St. Paul, being con- 
vinced by observation and experience, as well as the examples of older cities, 
that a change in the organization and classification of our schools would greatly 
increase their usefulness and efficiency, do respectfully petition your honorable 
body to establish and ordain the following: 

“‘, A uniform graded system for all the public schools of the city, with a 
prescribed course of study for each grade. 

“2, That the classification in all the departments be made upon scholarship, 
without regard to the sex of the pupils. 

“3, That the secondary departments be abolished and in their stead gram- 
mar-school and intesmediate departments be organized. 

“4, That the male teacher in each of the schools be the principal of the 
school, having under his special charge the grammar-school department and in 
addition exercise a general supervision over the whole school subject to the 
rules of the Board and the direction of the superintendent.” 

In due course of time all of these recommendations by the teachers were 
acted upon by the Board of Education. 





SUMMARY OF ARITHMETIC INVESTIGATIONS (1928). II 


GUY THOMAS BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


This is the second of a series of two articles dealing with the 
quantitative and critical literature of arithmetic published during 
the year 1928. The first article consisted in an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of fifty-six references. Most of these studies will be summa- 
rized briefly in the following pages. 

In the classification of the references some overlapping is un- 
avoidable. Furthermore, restricted classifications are difficult to 
make, as, for example, in the case of methods of teaching. Some in- 
vestigations deal specifically with problems of method. Others deal 
more directly with such processes as drill or with testing, but their 
findings have a marked effect on methods of teaching. For these 
reasons the classification of articles is necessarily somewhat loose. 

METHODS OF TEACHING 


Of the eleven references which deal directly with problems of 
method, two are concerned with methods of subtracting. One (14)* 
of these studies presents new data as to the merits of various meth- 
ods of subtraction. These data, which weré drawn from 1,065 pu- 
pils representing sixty-five elementary schools in St. Louis, indicate 
“that the children pursuing the take-away equal-additions method 
attempted more problems, solved more problems correctly, and se- 
cured a higher correlation between speed and accuracy than those 
pursuing either the borrowing or the additive method” (14: 31). 
Another reference (22) gives a very good summary of all the avail- 
able scientific data relating to methods of subtraction. It also 
reviews the theoretical arguments which have been proposed from 
time to time. The contrast between a priori theorizing and scien- 

t Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered bibliography in the May issue 
of the Elementary School Journal. In the case of quotations, page references also are 


given. 
737 
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tific experimentation is shown very clearly in two of the paragraphs 
of this report. 

The theoretical arguments in regard to subtraction methods are divided. 
Stone argues in defense of the additive equal-addition method; Knight e¢ al de- 
fend the merits of the subtractive-decomposition method, while Thorndike holds 
a medium position and states that one method is probably as good as the other. 

The results of the experiments in every case were unfavorable to decom- 
position, whether it was combined with the additive or the subtractive method. 
On the other hand, every method that involved equal addition yielded better 
results in both speed and accuracy [22: 26-27]. 

The preponderance of evidence in favor of the subtractive equal- 
additions method seems to be increasing as new data are presented. 

Two of the references deal with the relative merits of the indi- 
vidual method of teaching and the classroom method. One (20) of 
these reports a comparative study of the two methods in the fifth 
and sixth grades in a consolidated school. The number of cases in- 
volved was too small to permit of generalization, but the limited 
data given show superior results for the individual method of teach- 
ing. The author comments on the significance of a well-organized 
individual method for use in rural schools. The other reference on 
this subject (50) gives a report of the use of the Dalton individual 
method in the third, fifth, and sixth grades in a city school. Al- 
though the detailed data from the experiment are not reproduced, 
the author’s conclusion is that the Dalton Plan succeeded best in 
small classes composed of bright or normal pupils but that slow 
pupils lacked the initiative needed for doing original work and re- 
quired a great deal of instruction and supervision. 

Three of the references deal with specific problems of method. 
Otis (42) proposes and explains in detail a visual method of attack- 
ing certain problems of the type which he has found most difficult 
among the twenty problems in the Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test. 
He shows how this visual method may be-substituted for algebraic 
procedure and then gives a series of twenty problems which can be 
solved by this method. Myers and Myers (35) present a body of 
data showing the effect of working examples with mixed fundamen- 
tals as compared with the effect of working examples all of which 
deal with the same fundamental process. They find that the nec- 
essary shifting from process to process produces a greater number of 
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errors and requires more time than does the corresponding amount 
of work where only a single process is involved. This result would, 
of course, be expected to follow from mixed drill. The authors criti- 
cize speed drills on mixed processes in particular. They con- 
clude that, “if we were to substitute the criteria of calm, care- 
fulness, and accuracy for excitement, carelessness, and speed 
in the classroom, we might be able to teach the children to 
evaluate and correct the associations that flash to their minds in 
response to a specific problem before they give expression to them”’ 
(35: 334). If the data as given are accepted, it is quite obvious that 
other interpretations of them might be made. Another reference by 
Myers and Myers (34) reports a study of two methods of correcting 
mistakes. One of these is to call attention to the mistakes, whereas 
the other is to call attention to the correct responses. Some supe- 
riority of the ‘‘correct-association” method is indicated by the data. 

. The material for 1928 shows that the problem of the relative 
difficulty of number combinations is still consuming energy, three 
rather elaborate investigations having been made of this problem. 
One (45) of these was based on the work of four thousand children 
in Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. The author first made a study of 
the degree of interdependence of the reverse combinations of each 
fundamental operation, the purpose being to determine the number 
of combinations in each fundamental process for which there is need 
of automatization. Following this a study was made of the relative 
difficulty of the combinations in each of the fundamental processes 
for each grade and for all the grades combined. A method different 
from those used heretofore was employed, namely, the expressing 
of relative difficulty in standard-deviation units. Complete data of 
the experiment are given. The report warrants careful reading. 

A different method of studying the relative difficulty of combina- 
tions is illustrated by the report of Knight and Behrens (27), which 
deals with addition and subtraction only. The significant character- 
istic of this investigation is that the study of relative difficulty was 
made at the time the children were learning the combinations rather 
than after the combinations had been learned with varying degrees 
of thoroughness. Both the time required for learning and the errors 
made in learning were recorded. The relative rankings as ascer- 
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tained by this method show considerable variation from those de- 
termined by other methods of investigation. 

A third study (55) deals with the inherent difficulty of the num- 
ber combinations. This investigation was based on tests given to 
845 children in Grades II-VIII in Winnetka, Illinois, and some 600 
children in Grades IT and ITI in schools in other cities. Detailed data 
are given, and comparisons are made with similar data presented 
by Clapp. Certain combinations are listed which the authors con- 
sider inherently difficult. 

The energy which has gone into studies of relative difficulty 
seems to the writer to be greatly out of proportion to the value of 
the findings presented. Failure to isolate the effect of previous prac- 
tice from the effect of inherent difficulty certainly invalidates much 
of the work which has been done. The method used by Knight and 
Behrens furnishes a promising lead since, by studying difficulty dur- 
ing the very period of learning, the variable conditions resulting 
from variation in previous practice and from variable methods of 
teaching are eliminated. Regardless of the findings relating to the 
relative difficulty of combinations, their practical application is 
greatly restricted by the individual variations which characterize 
pupils. 

An elaborate study of methods of teaching arithmetic in the pri- 
mary grades is reported in a monograph by Brownell (5), which 
presents, first, the results of a check experiment corresponding to 
Howell’s early experiment dealing with the comparative difficulty 
of numbers and, second, an elaborate analysis of pupils’ methods of 
learning, from which is deduced an excellent discussion of method. 
This investigation is one of the outstanding studies reported during 
1928. 

DRILL 

Although there are several critical discussions of drill in the lit- 
erature for 1928, there are few quantitative studies of this topic. 
Myers (36) published a critical discussion of drill in arithmetic in 
which he points out three distinctive and outstanding objectives of 
drill, namely, drill for assimilation, drill for skill-building, and drill 
for skill-holding. Careful consideration of his article should lead to 
a more balanced drill program. Benz (3) calls attention to the nec- 
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essity of a maintenance program in drill during the junior high school 
period. Without this maintenance program he fears that much of 
the skill developed in the elementary school will be lost. Among 
the quantitative studies of drill is an excellent report by Brueckner 
(6), in which he analyzes drill in the subtraction of fractions into 
fifty-eight different types and then shows the extent to which each 
of these types is covered in ten textbooks in arithmetic. He finds the 
same lack of balance in textbook drill materials that was found in 
the case of whole numbers. Wilson and Parsons (56) charge the lack 
of 100 per cent accuracy in the fundamentals to this same failure 
of textbooks to balance their drill materials. They present tables 
based on an analysis of one drill service which show frequent gaps 
in the combinations that presumably ought to be drilled. In the par- 
ticular drill service analyzed they found 336 combinations used 
which had never been specifically taught and drilled. Myers (33) 
presents a small body of data purporting to show the evil effects of 
speed drills. However, the problem which he studied is far from 
simple. One can set up an equally strong case against the leisurely 
procedure which Professor Myers apparently approves as a substi- 


tute for the speed drills that he condemns. The objective of auto- 
matic mastery of number combinations is not necessarily secured 
at the expense of nervous breakdown. While unintelligent applica- 
tion of speed standards undoubtedly exists, the remedy for this is 
not the complete abandonment of speed requirements. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Of the seven studies which deal with problem-solving, only four 
present quantitative data. The remaining three, namely, those by 
Durell -(15), Ligda (30), and Sanford (49), contain interesting criti- 
cal discussions, but the reader is left none the wiser as to the results 
which would follow if the proposals made were put into practice. 
These proposals should be made the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion. Sanford’s discussion of the influence of extraneous details in 
problems is worth careful study by authors of textbooks. 

Among the four quantitative studies is one by Edafio (16), in 
which an analysis was made of a series of textbooks used in Grades 
III-VII. This analysis shows the number of problems of general 
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and of local interest in each of the textbooks and classifies the prob- 
lems according to the occupations from which they were drawn. 
The second part of the study shows the frequency of use of fifty-_ 
four arithmetic terms in the problems in the textbooks analyzed. 
A table is given showing the grade in which each word is first intro- 
duced and the number of times the word is used in the problems in 
the textbook for that grade. The study throws light on the relation 
existing between problems of local interest and problems of general 
interest and emphasizes the necessity of vocabulary control in the 
formulating of problems. Keener (24) presents two lists each con- 
taining fifty problems for use in the sixth grade. These problems 
have been standardized as to difficulty and may be used as a series 
of tests. 

Washburne and Morphett (54) have made a study of the effect 
of familiar and unfamiliar situations in the solution of arithmetic 
problems. Two parallel sets of problems were devised. The com- 
putation in the two members of each pair is exactly the same, but 
one member of each pair contains a familiar situation, while the 
other member contains an unfamiliar situation. The problems were 
mixed and presented in random order to 441 children in the fifth 
grade in several schools. While in several cases the difference be- 
tween the two types of problems is not large, the results show a high- 
er percentage of correct solutions for those problems which are based 
on familiar situations. This general problem is worthy of a more 
elaborate study covering all grades and giving attention to the vari- 
ous elements which constitute familiarity or unfamiliarity. 

The most elaborate study of problem-solving was made by Hydle 
and Clapp (21). Forty-six schools co-operated, and some 350,000 
solutions of problems by pupils in Grades IV—VIIi were received 
and tabulated. The study was carried out by dividing the pupils 
in each room into two groups according to scores made on Clapp’s 
Test for Upper Grade Arithmetic. Sets of problems were devised, 
each of which varied according to one of the eight elements of diffi- 
culty that were studied. The first element of difficulty was that of 
objective setting. In this case the first set of problems was based 
on words which are easy to visualize, whereas the second set was 
based on words difficult to visualize. With the other variables kept 
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as nearly uniform as possible, the two sets of problems were ad- 
ministered to the two groups of pupils in each classroom, one set to 
each group. In the case of this particular element of difficulty it was 
found that those problems in which the key words are easy to visual- 
ize were solved by a considerably greater percentage of the pupils 
than were the problems using terms difficult to visualize. The same 
method of procedure was followed for seven other elements: size of 
numbers, unfamiliar objects, arrangement of problems within a se- 
ries, nonessential elements, experience of pupils, the problem form 
of statement compared with the project form of statement, and 
symbolic terms. Detailed data are presented in each case. Two 
paragraphs from the final chapter are of particular interest. 

The study indicates that the thinking of pupils is largely a matter of visual- 
ization. This visualization concerns the conditions of the problem. Specifically, 
it has to do with the objects named in the problem, the relationships existing 
among these objects, the numerical terms in the problem, etc. Pupils learn 
rather slowly to separate the essential elements in a problem from those that 
are nonessential and to think in terms of general principles. 

One dislikes to believe that the thinking of pupils cannot be developed be- 
yond the level of visualization. This may be wholly true of some pupils and 
true to a certain extent of all pupils in the elementary grades. However, the 
present study presents evidence that pupils can think, to a certain extent, in 
general terms. If pupils can do this and if it is desirable to have them do it, 
then we have a question as to the best kind of problem content with which to 
develop such ability [21: 83]. 


The report deserves very careful study. 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL STUDIES 


Decimals and fractions are the most conspicuous topics treated 
in the diagnostic and remedial studies published during 1928. 
Brueckner (7, 8) has reported two excellent studies, one dealing 
with fractions and the other with decimals. Detailed tables are pre- 
sented showing the particular difficulties encountered by pupils in 
both fractions and decimals. In these tables the difficulties are classi- 
fied according to process, and major and minor difficulties are ap- 
propriately listed. The data in these tables furnish an excellent 
basis for diagnostic work by any classroom teacher. Another diag- 
nostic study which includes fractions and decimals has been reported 
by Anspaugh and Phipps (2). They describe the construction of 
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short sets of test problems of known difficulty to be used in the 
sixth grade. Errors made on these problems are analyzed and pre- 
sented in tables, which give the number and percentage of errors of 
each type. The analysis of types of errors is not as detailed as are 
the analyses reported by Brueckner. 

Neal and Foster (38) have reported a remedial experiment in 
common fractions. The study, which was carried out in the schools 
of San Antonio, Texas, was based on the work of a control group and 
an experimental group of pupils in the fifth grade. Specially con- 
structed diagnostic and remedial materials were devised and used 
with the experimental group during a period of three months. The 
gain of the experimental group was 50 per cent greater than that of 
the control group, warranting the conclusion that “organized prac- 
tice material in the hands of the children, with provision for the 
diagnosis of difficulties and remedial work, is more effective in econ- 
omy of the teacher’s time and of the children’s time and in final re- 
sults in maintaining skill in the manipulation of common fractions 
than is the usual practice provided by the teacher” (38: 283). 

Brownell’s study (5), which has been mentioned before, should 
be referred to again as an example of a detailed form of individual 
diagnostic procedure. Chapters vi and vii afford an excellent illus- 
tration of the use of individual diagnosis in the thorough study of a 
problem. 

Clemens and Neubauer (12) have reported a project in diag- 
nostic and remedial procedure in multiplication which will be of in- 
terest to supervisors of arithmetic. The use of special drills on the 
different types of multiplication situations for a period of two weeks 
reduced the percentage of errors from 7.6 to 0.8. At the end of three 
months, the percentage of errors was 1.4. Certain types of errors were 
located and studied. For example, “there proved to be several zero 
difficulties instead of one, as is commonly accepted. The percentage 
of errors in examples with zero in the units’ place was found to be 
almost always greater than in examples with zero in the tens’ place” 
(12: 394). 

An example of remedial instruction in a small school system is 
given in a study by Otto (43). Nine pupils who were shown by a 
diagnostic test to be particularly poor in arithmetic were assigned 
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to a remedial room where a special teacher was in charge. The de- 
tailed report of the results secured with these pupils indicates what 
may be expected in the way of improvement under such procedure. 
The fluctuation of scores on retests is one of the interesting items in 
the study. 

Those who are confused by the multiplicity of tests in arithme- 
tic will find some help in an article by King (25) in which he de- 
scribes a series of diagnostic tests and shows the kind of data which 
can be obtained through their use. His list, however, omits some 
materials which have undoubted value, such as Brueckner’s diag- 
nostic tests. 

THE CURRICULUM 


The number of research studies devoted to the curriculum is de- 
cidedly small. During the past five years it has become increasingly 
evident that curricular research is considerably more difficult than 
it was first thought to be. Reeve (46) discusses critically some of 
the problems of the mathematics curriculum in the junior high 
school. Judd (23) emphasizes the fallacy of considering arithmetic 
simply as a tool subject less important than the content subjects 


and criticizes those eliminations from arithmetic which result from 
considering the subject as one chiefly concerned with computational 
skill. He also criticizes the superficiality of the social-usage theory 
of curriculum construction. Guiler (19) reports an analysis of thirty 
so-called “best” courses of study in arithmetic. He points out seven 
common tendencies among the courses: (1) emphasis on the devel- 
opment of a large number of arithmetical abilities, (2) uncertainty 
and indefiniteness as to the goals of instruction, (3) emphasis given 
to the social-utility phase of arithmetic, (4) common agreement as to 
grade placement of topics, (5) the grading of objectives according to 
different levels of mental maturity, (6) an abundance of pupil ac- 
tivities in the early grades and a scarcity of such activities in the 
later grades, and (7) the listing of the great majority of activities 
under a few ability types. 

Washburne (53) reports a study of the grades in which topics in 
arithmetic are introduced and completed in 125 school systems. A 
test was given to five thousand pupils, some of whom began their 
urithmetic in Grade I, some in Grade II, and some not until Grade 
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III. He finds that “the evidence unmistakably shows that the sixth- 
grade pupils who began their formal arithmetic in the first grade 
have a distinct advantage in terms of arithmetic ability over the 
pupils who began arithmetic in the second grade and that the latter 
pupils in turn have the same advantage over the pupils who began 
arithmetic in the third grade” (43: 665). 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


When a new test is constructed, one might assume that the 
author is obligated to present to the profession a detailed statistical 
statement concerning the characteristics of the test. However, one 
looks in vain for such a statement for many tests now published. 
Power (44) makes a report for a committee of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association which has prepared and published a new diagnostic 
test in arithmetic. Accompanying this test is a research bulletin 
which gives in forty-three pages a large body of statistical data such 
as the user of any test is entitled to have. This bulletin may also 
illustrate to the novice the nature of the work which should be done 
before a test is placed on the market. 

The shortcomings of standardized tests in arithmetic have been 
pointed out by both Reeve (47) and Knight (26). Both writers em- 
phasize the necessity of re-interpreting the norms of standardized 
tests. Among other shortcomings of the tests, the following are 
mentioned: the misuse of time limits, the partial nature of most 
tests, the inadequacy of the measures of any particular process in 
many of the tests, and the lack of relationship between a testing 
program and a teaching program. 

Garrison and Hodgson (18) have found the correlation between 
the different forms of each test and between each test and a com- 
posite of all tests for a group of eight commonly used arithmetic 
tests. These correlations are based on the scores on the eight tests 
made by seventy-three children in the sixth and seventh grades. A 
short report by Krause (28) describes the use of a diagnostic arith- 
metic test in the fifth and sixth grades in a public school in New 
York City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Two studies deal with the effects of the summer vacation on 

efficiency in arithmetic. Bruene (9) made a study of fourth-, fifth-, 
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and sixth-grade children by applying the Stanford Achievement 
Test before and after the summer vacation. The results so far as 
they relate to arithmetic are stated as follows: ‘The figures as pre- 
sented in the preceding tables indicate that with this particular 
group at least the summer vacation had a decided detrimental effect 
on arithmetic computation, the total loss being six months. In arith- 
metic reasoning the loss was negligible, only six-tenths of a school 
month” (9: 313). In a study by Nelson (39) the Courtis Standard 
Research Arithmetic Test was used. The first test was given in 
May prior to the summer vacation, while the second test was given 
in September, immediately after the opening of school. Successive 
forms of the test were administered at two-week intervals until six 
weeks after the opening of school in the autumn. “The results of this 
study may be summarized by saying that Grade VIIB had regained 
the spring level of achievement in speed in solving arithmetic prob- 
lems involving only the fundamental processes at the end of four 
weeks following the opening of school in the fall. In the number of 
problems solved correctly, they had reached the spring average six 
weeks after the opening of school in the fall, and in spelling within 
two weeks. Grade VA had regained the spring level of achievement 
some time after the end of the six-week period and some time prior 
to the giving of the winter tests, in arithmetic attempts and rights 
and also in spelling rights” (39: 307-8). 

Taylor (51) reports an analysis of 187 courses of study in teacher- 
training institutions. He shows the number of courses offered in 
arithmetic, the number of semester hours offered, the relative num- 
ber of subject-matter courses and methods courses, and the require- 
ments in arithmetic in two-year curriculums. He also reports the 
results of an arithmetic test given to 2,097 Freshmen who entered 
the five state teachers’ colleges in Illinois in the autumn of 1927. 
The examples used in the test and the percentage of failures on each 
example are given. The question of the preparation of teachers of 
arithmetic could well be made the subject of more research since the 
amount of data bearing on this subject is at the present time rela- 
tively small. 





OBTAINING TIME FOR SUPERVISION THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Research Division, National Education Association 


It was evident to the visitor that the principal was busy. Piles 
of pamphlets, books, and papers on his desk fairly screamed for at- 
tention. Visitors from Washington were rare, however, so wouldn’t 
the field worker sit down? 

“‘Well, what can I do for you, or what will you do for me?” asked 
the principal. Before the visitor could reply, the telephone rang, and 
it was evident from the conversation that Mary Smith was not to 
go home for lunch as her mother was going shopping. A note was 
written to Mary. 

“Please tell me about your teachers’ meetings,” said the visitor. 
As the principal reached for an outline of programs, the vice-princi- 
pal appeared at the door. Could the principal tell her about the city 
rules on transfers? A hurried search through the unindexed mimeo- 
graphed bulletins revealed nothing. Wouldn’t the vice-principal 
please search for herself through the files? 

“Now,” said the principal, “my teachers’ meetings are held the 
second Tuesday of every month. I try ....” Another knock on the 
door; a child had sprained her wrist in the school yard. What should 
be done? The principal excused himself and left the office. 

The conversation was finally resumed but under difficulties, for 
the principal had acquired several new problems while caring for the 
injured child. However, the visitor made some progress. “Sorry, 
Chief, to interrupt,” a uniformed fireman said, “but no one seems to 
know how to run a fire drill around here but you. Would you mind 
turning in an alarm?” 

The fire drill was held. The conversation with the visitor was re- 
sumed. “Of course, this isn’t a typical day,” said the principal, “but 
you can see now why I get little time for supervision.” The visitor 


nodded assent. 
748 
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Is the foregoing description overdrawn? Can nothing be done to 
free the principal from petty details? Is there any relation between 
the demands of routine and the time devoted to supervision? How 
are principals freeing themselves for more supervisory work? 

The teachers’ handbook.—In visiting a number of principals, the 
field worker experienced many situations similar to the one de- 
scribed. Under no conditions can the principal of an elementary 
school be held responsible for the many problems which arise in the 
administration of the school. Nor can many of the problems be dealt 
with by anyone except the principal. The multiplicity of demands 
on the principal, however, is not justification for an inadequate time 
allotment for supervision, particularly when many principals are 
securing more time for supervision through office reorganization, 
delegation of responsibilities to pupils, assignment of more technical 
duties to clerks, and the sharing of administration with the teachers.’ 

There has been a tendency in recent years for principals te pre- 
pare handbooks for the teachers in their schools. These handbooks 
consist of brief statements of routine administrative procedures. A 
carefully prepared index makes the information immediately avail- 
able to all members of the staff. Without such a handbook, there is 
a tendency for the principal and his assistants to hoard information 
in the office. Then, when a teacher does not know the standard pro- 
cedure, she must interrupt other teachers or the office until she has 
been informed. If such demands were reduced to a minimum, would 
the principal have more opportunity for supervision? 

Contents of the handbook.—The topics or problems discussed in a 
handbook should be adjusted to the particular school. Platoon and 
departmentalized schools need to give space to problems peculiar to 
their organizations. Schools with medical suites, cafeterias, and 
other specialized rooms need to have regulations controlling these 
rooms. 


1a) The Elementary School Principalship, pp. 182-209, 340-41. Seventh Yearbook 

of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1928. 

b) “The Principal Studies His Job,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, VI (March, 1928), 88-91. 

c) Arthur S. Gist, The Administration of an Elementary School, pp. 1-24, 48-78, 
279-306. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 
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The outline of the handbook’ used in a Detroit platoon school is 
as follows: 
I. Student-government activities 


I 


. General habits to be developed in pupils 
a) Self-direction 
b) Self-appraisal 
c) Self-control 
. Form of pupil government in each home room 
. Organization and activities of the school’s service club 
. Rules to be observed by pupils in changing rooms 
. Conduct habits which are the responsibility of all teachers 
a) In the halls 
b) In the building 
c) On the grounds 
d) In the lunchroom 


II. Standard practice procedures 


I. 


Dealing with parents and the general public 


2. School customs governing teachers and pupils 


Io. 
II. 
12. 


. Procedures in distribution of textbooks 

. Rules governing fire drills 

. Administration of standard survey tests 

. Teachers’ responsibilities in facilitating room changing 
. Rules controlling school lunches 

. Preparing for substitute teachers 

. Use of the medical clinic 

Lost and found articles 

Class management of supplies 

Use of the lockers 


III. Instruction 


I 


2 
3 
4 


. General functions of the teacher in administration 
. Organization and purposes of teachers’ council 
. Use of the teachers’ library 
. General methods 

a) Lesson plans 

b) Ability grouping 

c) Teaching devices 

d) Use of the library 

e) Visual materials 

f) Spelling 

g) Reading 

h) Arithmetic 

4) Standardized papers 


t The writer is indebted to John Thomas, principal of the Monnier School, Detroit, 
Michigan, for a copy of this handbook. 
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5. Marking pupils 

6. Purposes of the opportunity classes 
7. Use of the library’s picture file 

8. Each teacher as an experimentalist 
9. Reducing discipline cases 


IV. Records and forms 

. Making out transfers 

. How to mark report cards 

. Controlling absence and tardiness 

. Co-operation between special and home-room teachers 

. Room inventory 

. Using special record forms: attendance slips, platoon program, scholar- 
ship records, monthly report, student records, schedule of classes, room 
membership report 


V. Index 


This outline has proved generally satisfactory in the particular 
school for which it was designed. Other topics which might be in- 
cluded are the assignment of teachers to yard duty, the ordering of 
supplies, the handling of agents, the use of the heating and ventilat- 
ing system, the program of teachers’ meetings, the program of super- 


vision, and the principal’s office hours. Because new problems arise, 
any list must be tentative and adjustable. 

Suggestions for handbooks.—Experience shows that handbooks 
should state procedures as briefly and as forcibly as possible} Force- 
fulness does not necessarily mean an arbitrary attitude. Many proce- 
dures are optional. However, in the case of minimum essentials, 
common action is necessary for efficient operation of the school plant. 

A suggested form of statement to cover accidents is as follows: 


1. If the child is conscious and not seriously injured, have him assisted to 
the nurse’s room by two boys, preferably the Boy Scout Accident Patrol. 

2. If the accident caused a broken bone or if the exact nature of the injury 
is unknown, do not move the child until the nurse or the principal has made a 
diagnosis. 

3. In all cases notify the principal or the nurse immediately. If these per- 
sons cannot be reached, notify the teacher on yard duty. 

4. If help is not available from the sources named in (3) above, call the 

Hospital, telephone : 

5. After the child has been taken care of, send a written memorandum to the 
principal, giving the child’s name, the hour of the accident, the date, the prob- 
able nature of the injury, and the names of witnesses. 
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A sample statement of fire-drill procedure is as follows: 


There must be no talking at any time during fire drills. Send children who 
talk to the office. When the gong rings four times, form children in a double 
line, and leave the building immediately. Keep the class together. Use the stair- 
way and door assigned to your room in the Note on Program. Keep the lines 
formed on the walks outside, and return to room when the outside gongs ring. 

Fire drills will be without previous notice." 


Standard directions, such as those presented, provide the teach- 
ers with a plan of action, safeguard the school against charges of 
negligence, and minimize the chances of unwise procedures. Further- 
more, such directions reduce the number of unnecessary interrup- 
tions of the principal’s work. 

All statements in the handbook need not deal with routine ad- 
ministrative procedures. There might be suggestions for research 
in paragraphs such as the following. 

Every teacher is encouraged to develop or participate in research or experi- 
mental activities. Every possible assistance will be given you. 

It is only necessary to show a need for the method and to believe that it 
will accomplish better results. The method must first be carefully set up, car- 
ried out under controlled conditions, and then appraised on the basis of objective 
evidence. Complete records of such activities must be kept. 


It is not claimed that the samples presented are stated in the 
best style. Some principals prefer to be less direct. Questions or 
problem statements might be freely used. These are matters of in- 
dividual preference so long as the contents of the handbook are 
readily available. 

Preparation of the handbook.—The handbooks examined to date 
have been prepared entirely by principals, probably because of an 
unwillingness to ask teachers to assume additional duties. Since 
there is a tendency to develop teacher committees? in administra- 
tion, the principal may secure assistance in the preparation and revi- 
sion of the handbook from such groups. Teachers are likely to take 
a personal interest in using manuals which have been prepared with 
their assistance. 


t From the handbook used in the Monnier School, Detroit. 

2 The Elementary School Principalship, pp. 340-41. Seventh Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. 
Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, 1928. 
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Some of the best handbooks are mimeographed sheets clipped in 
folders. The loose-leaf compilation makes revisions and additions 
comparatively simple tasks. Cardboard covers discourage the tend- 
ency of the teacher to put the handbook in an out-of-the-way place. 

Summary.—Miultiplicity of routine demands is cited by princi- 
pals as a handicap to the supervisory program. Sometimes these de- 
mands are so numerous as to give the principal little opportunity for 
consistent attention to supervision. Although the principal cannot al- 
ways reduce the number of demands, he can often avoid giving them 
personal attention. The initiative in reducing the amount of time de- 
voted to routine duties lies with the principal himself. He may dele- 
gate responsibilities to others and adopt various time-saving devices. 
Among these time-saving devices is the teachers’ handbook. Such a 
handbook contains the rules and methods for handling the school’s 
routine. In preparing a manual of this type, the wise principal will 
enlist the interest and help of his teaching staff. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 

. Gist, Arthur S. The Administration of an Elementary School, pp. 1-24, 48- 
78. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. 

How to organize for effective administration. 

. Lane, Robert Hill. A Work Book for Principals and Supervisors in Elemen- 
tary Schools, pp. 12-33. School Publication No. 151. Los Angeles, California: 
City School District, 1927 (revised). 

How to organize the school and keep it in good working order. 

. The Elementary School Principalship, pp. 182-227, 255-66. Seventh Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Washington: Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, 1928. 

Multiplicity of duties, time allotments, and use of clerical assistants. 

. “The Principal Studies His Job,” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, VI (March, 1928), 103-7. 

How to increase the principal’s administrative effectiveness. 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CASE AGAINST THE FAIRY TALE 


H. E. WHEELER 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Within the past five years more and more material of a factual 
nature has been made available for children’s reading. Before that 
time it was difficult to find in primary reading books anything but 
folklore, fairy tale, and other fanciful material. It has often been 
pointed out (1) that such material is not as interesting to six-year-old 
children as are familiar experiences, (2) that children of that age are 
easily confused as to what is real and what is imaginary, (3) that the 
schools are already oversupplied with fanciful material because it is 
easy to write, (4) that folklore often depicts cruelty, personified ani- 
mals eating one another, trickery, deceit, etc., and (5) that most 
folklore depicts an environment unknown to an American child in, 
1929. 

However, fanciful material has not been entirely eliminated from 
the schools. Most teachers seem to hesitate to take a decided stand 
on either side of the question. The arguments advanced against abol- 
ishing the fanciful material are principally (1) that it stimulates the 
imagination, (2) that it is ‘every child’s rightful heritage,” and (3) 
that it adds to the beauty and richness of life and gives happiness. 

Therefore, the present situation may be summed up as follows: 
children are enjoying the benefits of both types of content without 
being protected from the harmful effects, if any, of either. Recom- 
mended book lists for children prepared by various representative 
bodies, such as the American Library Association and the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, show a large preponderance of fanciful 
material. 

Within the last few months two prominent men in the field of 
psychology have denounced the fairy tale in no uncertain terms. Dr. 
Harry A. Overstreet, head of the Department of Philosophy of the 
College of the City of New York, says: 


People have the curious notion that fairy tales build up the imaginative 
life of children. As a matter of fact, they pervert the imaginative life. Fairy 
tales are a left-over of primitive “science.” The savage had no notion, or only 
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the vaguest notion, of cause and effect. His world was largely one of magic. 
Things happened by miracle. A “presto,” an “open sesame,”’ and the trick was 
turned. It has taken the world uncounted thousands of weary years to get 
beyond that primitive state of mind. Most of the degrading misconceptions 
that man has had about his life, here and hereafter, arose out of this inability 
to detect cause and effect. 

And now parents insist on inflicting this primitivism, this pathetic infantil- 
ism of the race, on their children, forcing them to think uncausally, magically, 
miraculously, forcing them to habituate themselves to the technique of dreamy 
wish-fulfilment rather than guiding them into the noble technique of observa- 
tion, exploration, experiment, and objective achievement. 

The mind of the child should be as carefully guarded against the fantasying 
which cuts itself loose from the objective realities as an adult should be guarded 
against the morbid daydreaming that may lead to neurosis and insane delusion. 

There are more things under heaven and on earth than are dreamed of in 
any of the fairy tales. The real world is a marvel, as fascinating to the child as 
to the adult. Introduce the child vividly, interestingly, to that world, and we 
stir his imagination into life—his real imagination, not that sorry substitute for 
imagination which cowers in terror of witches and werewolves or gloats with 
triumphant joy over riches and power achieved without effort. 

Some day—when we become psychologically wise—the fairy tale will be 
ruled out of the child’s life as drastically as overindulgent parents, terrorizing 
nurse maids, and hell-preaching religionists. 


Dr. Alfred Adler, of Vienna, takes just as decided a stand against 
the psychological effect of the fairy tale. In his lectures he has 
emphasized the fact that thinking about the magical and miraculous 
paves the way for an escape from reality via useless daydreaming. 
Under the pressure of discouragements or defeats, the individual 
may turn to imaginary success as to a drug and thereby be relieved 
of the necessity of making any further useful efforts. 

If these two men are right, children should not be indiscriminately 
exposed to fanciful material until a competent person has passed on 
its psychological effect. Apparently the harmful varieties include (1) 
stories that promote fear (stories of ghosts, witches, goblins, ogres, 
giants, and other evil supernatural agencies), (2) stories that portray 
miraculous achievement without commensurate effort (the story of 
Aladdin, for example), and (3) stories that give uncausal explana- 
tions of natural phenomena (myths and legends). 

There is a saying to the effect that he who explodes a myth is 
never popular. Therefore, it can easily be imagined that those who 
hold to the fanciful will have the more popular side of the argument. 





MATERIALS OF A HISTORICAL NATURE CONTAINED 
IN TWENTY-SIX PRIMARY READERS 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Graduate Student, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


As a rule, the systematic study of historical materials from text- 
books is begun in the fourth grade. The teacher of history is inter- 
ested in knowing the historical facts and concepts with which the 
child has already come in contact when he begins his formal use of 
history textbooks. A child’s contact with a historical statement 
may or may not result in his acquisition of a historical idea that 
he can later use. Only testing can show how far a pupil has profited 
by his contacts with historical material. Undoubtedly, the number 
of historical ideas gained from primary reading varies from individ- 
ual to individual. However, the history teacher may expect each 
child who begins the study of formal history to have gained some 
historical ideas from his earlier reading. 

Not only is the history teacher interested in knowing the ideas 
with which the pupil has become acquainted, but she is also con- 
cerned with the authenticity and the quality of the historical ma- 
terials which the pupil has encountered in his reading. If the selec- 
tions are of the fictitious ““Betsy-Ross-and-the-first-flag” type, the 
history teacher must correct the distortion of facts and eradicate 
wrong ideas. This study throws light on the latter problem only 
incidentally. 

In order to determine the amount and kind of historical material 
contained in primary readers, the writer analyzed seven series of 
such readers,’ twenty-six books in all. Each of the series is com- 

ta) Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923 and 1924. 

b) Guy Thomas Buswell and William H. Wheeler, The Silent Reading Hour. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 

c) Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Story Hour Readers Revised. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1923. 


d) Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The 
Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 
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paratively recent, no one of the books having appeared before 1923. 
The investigation included the following steps: (1) a determination 
of the historical phases to be identified, (2) the construction of a 
technique that was capable of yielding objective and reliable re- 
sults, (3) the application of the technique to pertinent materials in 
the readers, and (4) the classification and interpretation of results. 
The technique was such as not only to identify topics but also to 
measure the extent of treatment. 

A number of types of historical material were selected for study. 
First, attention was given to specific items, that is, to particular 
persons, organizations, dates, objects, places, and events. Second, 
attention was given to general topics, that is, to classes of persons, 
activities, objects, and organizations which have had some connec- 
tion with historical events. The general topics likewise include all 
time expressions which lend to a selection the atmosphere of the 
past. 

An attempt was made to determine the quality of the historical 
material in the readers by classifying the selections into stories, 
semi-historical selections, and historical selections. Stories are pre- 
sumably less reliable in their statement of historical facts than are 
either semi-historical or historical selections. Historical selections 
are the most authentic materials. 

Since the classification of the historical material into three types 
was obviously a subjective procedure, a careful definition of terms 
was necessary in order to insure as high a degree of objectivity as 
possible. Only by setting up definite limits was the writer able to 
assure herself that another analysis of the same materials would 
yield approximately equivalent results. The definitions were grad- 
ually developed during the course of the study. Tentative defini- 
tions set up in the early stages of the investigation were modified 
or abandoned as the work progressed. 


e) William H. Elson and Others, Child-Library Readers. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

f) Marjorie Hardy, The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1926 and 1927. 

g) Ernest Horn and Others, The Learn To Study Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1924 and 1925. 
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The definitions of the three types of historical material are as 
follows: A historical selection is an account of the established facts 
of history without additional unverified details of interest. A semi- 
historical selection is an account of the established facts of history 
elaborated by imaginary though probable details of conversation, 
gestures, and actions. A story of the historical type is fiction with 
a historical setting. 

As the extensiveness of the treatment of the various historical 
items seemed to be of importance, four types of mentions were de- 
termined: (1) bare mention, (2) brief minor mention, (3) extensive 
minor mention, (4) major mention. A bare mention is a reference to 
a historical person, event, object, place, or organization without 
any explanatory statement of fact concerning the person or thing 
mentioned; for example, ‘Anne wanted to see George Washington, 
but she had no way to go to the village.” A brief minor mention of 
a historical fact is a reference which is from one to ten lines in length. 
An extensive minor mention of a historical fact is an account which 
is continuous for more than ten lines but is not a whole story. A 
major mention of a historical item is an entire selection of which the 
historical item is the central topic. 

Only the most significant results of the analysis are presented; 
scores of very minor mentions are entirely disregarded so far as this 
discussion is concerned. The reader should note from the tables 
facts such as the following: the level at which readers contain the 
most historical material, the predominant type of historical mate- 
rial, and the amount of duplication of historical material among the 
readers. 

Table I presents the historical items that are the central themes 
of whole selections. These items include fourteen persons, three 
classes of people, and seventeen events. The table shows the number 
and types of selections dealing with each historical item, the num- 
ber of pages devoted to the item, the number of readers treating the 
item, and the number of selections dealing with the item. The Ro- 
man numerals refer to the first, second, and third readers. It is to 
be noted that Table I presents no data for the primers; no primer 
includes an entire selection devoted to a historical item. 

Historical materials are a minor part of the readers. Of the 
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twenty-six readers, only twelve have selections devoted entirely to 
historical items. These selections themselves are few, only forty- 
nine in number. Fourteen are stories, such as anecdotes of the 


TABLE I 


PERSONS, PLACES, AND EVENTS GIVEN Major MENTION IN 
TWENTyY-srx Primary READERS 
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boyhood of Lincoln and of Washington. Sixteen are semi-historical 
selections, and nineteen are historical. The last two classes may 
really be considered as one since the writer’s definition of semi-his- 
torical selections requires that such selections be in accord with the 
established facts of history. Indeed, the selections would seem to 
gain in interest and in impressiveness because of the addition of 
probable conversation and actions, for realistic presentation is 
known to contribute to interest in reading materials. 

The amount of space devoted to selections which deal entirely 
with historical items increases from grade to grade. Only two first 
readers contain such selections, these being anecdotes of Lincoln’s 
boyhood. Three of the second readers and all the third readers 
contain selections devoted entirely to historical items, the space in 
the former amounting to 49 pages and in the latter, to 138 pages. 
Nineteen of the thirty-six selections in the third readers are found 
in one reader; one reader has four selections, and the other readers 
have one or two selections each. 

Boone, Lincoln, and Washington are given the most attention 
in the case of entire selections. A grouping of items shows the classes 
of persons and events most emphasized. In the third readers 40.7 
pages are devoted to pioneers, including Daniel Boone, Abraham 
Lincoln, Betty Zane, and the Gold Rush; 38.0 pages are devoted to 
the Pilgrims, including John Billington; 30.8 pages are devoted to 
inventions. 

Table II presents the historical items mentioned in three or more 
readers. Because minor mentions of more than ten lines are com- 
paratively few, the types of minor mentions are combined in all 
tables.. This table shows especially the recurrence of particular 
historical items from book to book. As in the case of other tables, 
the number of selections devoted to an item as compared with the 
number of readers featuring this item shows recurrence both among 
and within books. 

The three persons mentioned most frequently are Boone, 
Lincoln, and Washington. Washington is very frequently mentioned 


t The minor mentions were analyzed in terms of lines of reading material. In all 
the tables the amount of space is expressed in pages, the number of lines of reading ma- 
terial being divided by the average number of “ines per page in order to determine the 
number of pages. 
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incidentally. America and England are the only places mentioned 
in three or more readers. All references to places are incidental or 
very brief. The first Thanksgiving is given considerable space in 
three third readers. The World War is the only other event that is 
mentioned in three or more readers. Table II makes very plain the 
fact that only a few particular historical persons, places, and events 
are treated as many as three times in the readers. 

Three specific organizations receive minor mention in the read- 
ers. They are the Red Cross, the pony express, and the Atlantic 

TABLE II 


SpeciFic PERSONS, PLACES, AND EVENTS MENTIONED IN THREE OR MORE 
READERS IRRESPECTIVE OF TYPE OF MATERIAL 
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Telegraph Company. With the exception of the first models of 
famous inventions, only six particular historical objects are men- 
tioned. Three are ships: the Clermont, the Mayflower, and the 
Speedwell. The remaining objects are the American flag in its vari- 
ous stages of development, The New England Primer, and the horn- 
book. Makers of readers avoid reference to the particular name of 
a place, using instead a general term, such as “‘village”’ or “‘settle- 
ment.’”’ On the whole, primary readers do little to help the child to 
become acquainted with the place and physical elements of history. 

Only ten dates are definitely mentioned in the readers. Two of 
these are scarcely historical in so far as public or social affairs are 
concerned. These appear in a story describing the nature observa- 
tions of an individual. The other dates are as follows: 
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1543—Cabrillo’s exploration of southern California 
1620—(September) The voyage of the Mayflower 
1746—(September) An incident in Washington’s boyhood 
1777—The attack on Fort Henry 

1781—A raid on a Virginia plantation 

1807—(August 7) The sailing of the Clermont 

1849—The discovery of gold—the Gold Rush 

1866—The laying of the Atlantic cable 


These dates are scattered through four third readers and can 
hardly develop much historical sense. 

Table III presents the data concerning the general historical 
objects to which more than a half-page of space is devoted. Two 
second readers refer to the log cabin; one second reader mentions 
the fort, and one second reader mentions the wigwam; one first 
reader mentions the mill. Otherwise, all mentions are found in the 
third readers. Only one general object—the stagecoach—receives 
major mention. Probably “trail,” “oxen,” and “caravan” should be 
classified under “‘travel.’’ In that case, all the objects named in 
Table III other than “mill” fall into three classes: travel, defense, 
and dwelling-places. 

The seven objects to which the most space is given are in order: 
fort, pioneer weapons, stagecoach, blockhouse, log cabin, trail, and 
caravan. Seemingly, stories and historical accounts emphasize de- 
fense above all else. The movement of pioneers toward the frontier 
and the subsequent demand for intercommunication are likewise 
emphasized. On the whole, however, primary readers do little to 
acquaint children with historical objects, for few of the readers so 
much as name them. Moreover, most of the mentions are brief and 
lacking in detail. It is a known fact that the most recent readers 
contain less of fanciful tales and folklore and more of realistic and 
informational materials. Inasmuch as all the readers analyzed have 
been published within the last six years, they probably contain more 
than the usual amount of historical material. 

The classes of persons belonging to different eras fall into three 
groups: explorers, colonists, and settlers. The only other class of 
persons which receives any considerable attention is that which 
associates persons with war, as “redcoats,” “warriors,” and “‘cap- 
tives.” The general organizations mentioned are the colonial school, 
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the army, our country, and the nation. The general activities men- 
tioned are suggestive of the groups of persons who participated in 
these activities. Most of the activities are linked with war, as “at- 
tack” and “‘war-dance.” The others concern either exploration or 
trade. 

Tables IV and V present data concerning the expressions of past 
time used five or more times in the twenty-six readers. These are the 
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only data derived from historical and non-historical selections alike. 
The writer aimed to tabulate every expression of past time in every 
reader. Eleven expressions are used five or more times. 

In Table V the items shown in Table IV are ranked according 
to their frequency in the twenty-six readers. In general, the expres- 
sions ranking the highest are vague or suggest time not far distant. 
With the exception of the expression “one night,” the most definite 
expressions are the lowest in rank. It will be noted that the ranking 
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for each level of readers agrees closely with the ranking for all the 
readers. The explanation of this fact seems to be that the more 


TABLE IV 


EXPRESSIONS OF Past TrmE MENTIONED AT Least FIvE Times IN TWENTY-SIX 
PRIMARY READERS 
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indefinite expressions appear in fanciful fiction, the more definite 
expressions being drawn from historical accounts. Inasmuch as his- 


TABLE V 


RANK ORDER OF EXPRESSIONS OF Past TIME MENTIONED AT LEAST FIVE 
TIMES IN TWENTY-SIX PRIMARY READERS 
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torical materials are rare in the primers and first and second readers 
and form but a small part of the contents of the third readers, the 
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number of definite time expressions must necessarily be less than 
the number of vague time expressions typical of fanciful stories and 
legends. 

At every level the expression “once” is used most frequently. 
Reference to Table IV shows that the use of this phrase does not 
decrease from grade to grade, the most frequent use being in the first 
and third readers. Twenty-one of the twenty-six readers employ 
the phrase. The expressions ‘once upon a time” and “one day” 
rank next and are very nearly of the same frequency. These expres- 
sions show more of a tendency than does the expression “‘once”’ to 
increase in use steadily from grade to grade. The expression “once 
upon a time” is used in only one primer but is employed more fre- 
quently in the readers at the higher levels. The expression “‘one 
day’’ is used most frequently in the first and third readers; the use 
of “one morning” and “one night,” variables of “fone day,” is con- 
fined to a very few readers. Only four expressions of past time are 
used in the primers. With the exception of one phrase in a first 
reader which states that an event occurred fifty years ago, the three 
following expressions do not appear until the third reader of any 
series: “many years ago,” “early,” and “ years ago.” Mak- 


ers of readers are evidently of the opinion that children are unable 
to comprehend expressions of past time. 

Authors use original means of building up notions of past time. 
The writer has identified fifteen unusual expressions which are de- 
signed to convey definite ideas of the time of events. Examples of 
such expressions are as follows: “when great-grandmother and 


great-grandfather were children,” “years ago, before Indiana was a 


state,” “long ago, when our country was new,” and “long, long ago, 
when the world was young.” 


SUMMARY 


The amount of space in twenty-six readers which is devoted to 
historical material is small, but it tends to increase from grade to 
grade. The primers and the first readers include little or no histori- 
cal material. The third readers contain, on the whole, more than 
three times as much historical material as do the second readers. 
The third readers devote 6.8 per cent of their space to such material. 
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Stories of the historical type and semi-historical selections are 
approximately equal in number; the number of historical selections 
is much smaller. The space given to semi-historical material is rela- 
tively large because of the greater amount of space devoted to de- 
tails. 

Major mention is made of fourteen persons, three classes of peo- 
ple, seventeen events, and various means of pioneer travel and com- 
munication. Comparatively little space is given to particular ob- 
jects, places, organizations, and dates. Considerable space is de- 
voted to general items, such as facts about the Pilgrims, pioneers, 
and groups involved in warlike relations. The expressions of past 
time employed in the readers increase in number from grade to grade. 
The number of indefinite expressions of past time in the readers at 
each level is greater than the number of definite expressions of past 
time. With one exception, definite expressions of past time appear 
for the first time in the third readers. 

Only a few general items are repeatedly mentioned within a book. 
In the main, these are Pilgrims, pioneers, inventions, and Indians. 
This recurrence of items is largely confined to the one reader which 
contains the greatest number of historical selections. There is very 
little recurrence of items within any one of the series. The four items 
listed as recurring within a single book agi ~k highest. 

Only a very few items are treated in moi. a one of the seven 
series of readers. Boone, Washington, and Lincoln figure most often 
in the various series. America and England are the places most 
often mentioned. The events most frequently mentioned are the 
first Thanksgiving and the World War. 

The readers at each of the various levels vary in the amount of 
space devoted to historical selections. The amount as a whole in- 
creases from grad .o grade. The readers at any one level vary wide- 
ly in the number of selections devoted to historical material. Some 
readers contain but two selections; one third reader contains nine- 
teen selections. 





A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF TEN SPELLERS 


ERICH SELKE 
State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 


As one examines the introductions to textbooks in spelling, one 
is likely to be impressed by statements that the words have been 
very carefully selected from the important available investigations 
and that these investigations have been supplemented in some cases 
by research carried on by the authors. In some instances the inves- 
tigations used are designated; in other cases the statement is made 
that a number of such studies were used in selecting the vocabulary 
of the speller. If the textbooks draw on the available investigations 
freely, it is fair to assume that there should be close agreement on 
the words selected. While it is to be expected that spellers, like in- 
dividual persons, will show some differences, there should not be 
great variation from book to book in the words presented. 

The study here reported was made in order to determine whether 
there is close agreement in the vocabularies used in spellers and in 
the grade placement of the words. 


Ten spellers pu lished within recent years were examined. These 
spellers are as follows: 


Frederick S. Breed and William C. French, The Breed-French S ‘peller. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

John G. Gilmartin, The Vocabulary Speller. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926. 

J. Freeman Guy, The National Speller for Elementary Schools. Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland: National Publishing Society, 1927. 

Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh 
Speller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. 

W. Franklin Jones, The Jones Complete Course in Spelling. Chicago: Hall 
& McCreary Co., 1924. 

Arthur W. Kallom and Frederick Eby, The Star Speller. New York: New- 
son & Co., 1927. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard and Edith A. Winship, The New Merrill Speller. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1924 and 1925. 
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William A. McCall and J. David Houser, The McCall Speller. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Bros., 1925. 

E. E. Ramsey and Robert K. Row, The New National Speller. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1926. ; 

Willard F. Tidyman, Supervised Study Speller. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1923. 

All the words in each textbook were counted. If the speller was 
a part of a series, all the words in the complete set were counted. 
Each word was considered as located in the grade in which it makes 
its initial appearance. All proper nouns, proper adjectives, abbre- 
viations, and contractions are omitted from this study although 
they were counted. Words showing possession, such as “babies’,’’ 
“men’s,” and “‘woman’s,” are not included. Phrases, such as “‘have 
to” and “at last,” are also excluded. The word “T’’ is not included 
because it represents a language problem rather than a spelling prob- 
lem. Words accented differently but spelled the same, such as 
“convict” and “‘con’vict,”’ are counted as one word. 

Several of the books were carefully checked for reviews, but the 
results are not included in this article. The books are not listed in 
the tables in the order shown in the foregoing list. 

A total of 8,427 different words were found. A word was con- 
sidered as different if its spelling varied in any way from that of 
some other word. Of the total number of words, 1,080, or 13 per 
cent, are common to all ten spellers. This percentage seems sur- 
prisingly low when one considers that the investigations from which 
the words were derived are supposedly the same lists. Table I shows 
that 2,350, or 28 per cent of the words, were found in only one of 
the spellers. 

Table II shows the numbe: of different words in each speller. — 
This table should be read as follows: Speller A contains 1,080 words 
common to all ten spellers, 648 words common to nine spellers, and 
402 words common to eight spellers; 200 words are found only in this 
speller. The number of different words per speller ranges from 2,708 
to 4,845. One speller contains 725 words not found in any other 
speller. These words constitute 15 per cent of the total number of 
words in the particular speller. 

The distribution of words by grades was also investigated. The 
introductions to the spellers indicate that all available studiesin grade 
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placement were used and that frequently, where differences were 
found to exist, the words were given to pupils in the several grades 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 8,427 DIFFERENT WorDS 
FounpD IN THE TEN SPELLING TEXTBOOKS AC- 
CORDING TO THE NUMBER OF Books IN WHICH 
Tuey WERE Founp 
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TABLE II 


TotTaL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT WorDS IN EACH SPELLER AND 
NUMBER OF WorDs FouND IN OTHER SPELLERS 
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to determine their grade placement. This procedure should assure 
considerable uniformity in the grade placement of words, and one 
might assume that, of the 1,080 words common to all ten spellers, 
a very large number should be allocated to the same grade. Of the 
1,080 different words common to all ten textbooks, only 3 are located 
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in the same grade by the ten books. These three words are “‘appre- 
ciate,” located in Grade VII, and “doll” and “‘ice,” located in Grade 
II. “All” is located in Grade I by three spellers and in Grade II by 
seven spellers. “Ambition” is located in Grade VII by nine spellers 
and in Grade VIII by one speller. “All” and “‘ambition” are ex- 
amples of words located in successive grades. “Danger,” placed by 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF THE 1,080 Worps COMMON 
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four spellers in Grade III, by five spellers in Grade V, and by one 
speller in Grade VI, is an illustration of a word not located in suc- 
cessive grades. Two hundred and sixty-seven words are located in 
two successive grades. Table III shows the grade placement of all 
the words common to the ten spellers. 

Two-thirds of the words common to all ten spellers are placed 
in two or three successive grades. There is little agreement, how- 
ever, as to the placement of the remaining one-third of the words. 
It is evident, therefore, that there is need for further studies to de- 
termine more accurately the grade placement of words. 
















SYSTEMATIC REMEDIAL TRAINING FOR PUPILS 
OF SUPERIOR READING ABILITY 


LUKE C. RHOADS 
Supervisor of Junior High School Instruction, Mount Vernon, New York 


A study was recently made in the school system of Mount Ver- 
non, New York, to determine whether or not superior pupils who 
read a large number of books for appreciation without any spe- 
cial training in interpretation gain as much power to understand 
words, sentences, and paragraphs as do superior pupils who read a 
limited number of selections with specific remedial training. 

Two seventh-grade classes of thirty pupils each followed two dif- 
ferent courses of training for a period of two months. Both classes 
had the same literature teacher; the two classes were of the same 
mental level. At the beginning of the experiment both classes were 
examined carefully by means of the reading sections of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. At the end of the experiment they were given a 
different form of the same test. As the reading age of each pupil sur- 
passed his mental age, it is evident that the pupils were highly effi- 
cient in reading. This fact would tend to make the study more 
reliable since pupils who were deficient in reading were entirely 
eliminated. 

One class was given specific training. This class used the regu- 
larly adopted literature textbook. The teacher used only selections 
which were fitted for remedtal work. At the very beginning an ef- 
fort was made to diagnose specifically the individual difficulties of 
the pupils and to apply remedial treatment. A careful intensive 
study was made of selected words to show the value of words in 
expressing shades of meaning. Through the use of synonyms and 
illustrative sentences, training was also given in making and inter- 
preting definitions. Special attention was also given to groups of 
words and sentences in context and to the central idea of the para- 
graph. The pupils’ progress was determined at intervals by means of 
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Standard Test Lessons in Reading by William A. McCall and Lelah 
Mae Crabbs. 

In the second class no particular book was assigned. The pupils 
read any worth-while book. The endeavor was always to stimulate 
so much interest during the class period that the pupils would con- 
tinue their reading at home of their own volition. The discussion in 
the class was like a friendly conversation. When several pupils had 
read the same book, they gathered in groups to discuss the charac- 
ters, their actions, their motives, their aspirations, and their limita- 
tions. This method of reviewing a book had decided advantages. 
It stimulated the pupils’ reactions to the book, developed their abil- 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT AS DETERMINED BY THE 
READING SECTIONS OF THE STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 








Class Given . 
i Class Reading 
Ronen a for Appreciation 





Total number of points gained 421 275 
Average number of points gained. . . 14 9 
Number of points gained in arith- 
metical mean 15.4 4 
Decrease in standard deviation 4 1.5 











ity to formulate thoughts and express them, increased their conver- 
sational powers, and gave them an opportunity to compare their 
ideas about the book with those of their classsmates. Occasionally, 
to make the book characters more real and the situations live longer 
for the children, a party was given to which all the pupils came 
dressed as characters in the books. In connection with the daily 
discussion of books, short stories were told; mythology was studied; 
and poetry was read and memorized. 

The results at the end of the experiment are shown in Table I. 
The class given special remedial instruction made the greater prog- 
ress in ability to interpret words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Modern teachers of junior high school literature contend that 
group consciousness, broad and human interests, right social at- 
titudes, and sympathetic understanding of one’s fellow-beings should 
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be developed largely through the vicarious experience of reading. 
They assume that such experience depends for fulness and richness 
on an abundance of wholesome, vitalized reading characterized by 
variety, vividness, truth, and human interest and will be developed 
through such training as was given to the second class. 

The writer heartily agrees with this point of view but maintains 
that the practice of giving intensive training in word, sentence, and 
paragraph meaning as well as special drills and helps in more rapid 
reading should be followed even in the upper grades. Pupils of su- 
perior reading ability can profit considerably by these exercises, 
as shown by the experiment here reported. Many junior high school 
teachers who have become enthusiastic about the broad permanent 
objectives must not neglect the remedial work which is necessary 
for a perfect understanding of a selection. A middle ground whereby 
all demands are met is the true course to follow. 





PUNISHMENTS RECOMMENDED FOR SCHOOL 
OFFENSES: A REPLY 


FRANCES DUMMER 
Director of the Department of Educational Counsel, Winnetka, Illinois 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


In an article’ published in the October, 1928, number of the 
Elementary School Journal, H. W. James states that many new 
teachers feel the need of help in the handling of problems of dis- 
cipline. Such teachers would like suggestions as to methods that have 
proved successful in the experience of other teachers,,, Mr. James has 
endeavored to meet this need by classifying the various types of 
offenses into seventeen categories and listing under each type certain 
punishments which have been effective in controlling them. His rec- 
ommendations are taken from the suggestions of graduate students, 
all experienced teachers. 

Mr. James apparently believes that there has been a widespread 
need on the part of new teachers for help in dealing with problems 
of discipline. His plan is certainly simple as to compilation. Itis 
equally simple for a new teacher who is uncertain as to what to do 
with a child when he misbehaves to glance at a chart and administer 
the punishment listed for the particular infraction of the code. There 
must be reasons why such a plan has not been advocated before. 
These reasons are not far to seek. One is a matter of expediency; 
another involves basic principles of the philosophy of discipline. 

Let us consider expediency first. Will Mr. James’s list of pun- 
ishments really accomplish what he thinks it will? The writers be- 
lieve not. The most successful teachers—and mere years of experi- 
ence do not necessarily make a successful teacher—know that all 
children do not react to any one method in the same way. This is 
equally true of teaching methods and of methods of discipline. One 

1H. W. James, “Punishments Recommended for School Offenses,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXIX (October, 1928), 129-31. 
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child learns best when freed from all pressure. Another child re- 
quires the stimulus of competition to accomplish his best work. 
Just so with discipline. One child responds well to the ‘“‘removal of 
privileges.”’ Another child develops a grudge, becomes sullen or de- 
fiant, or loses interest in his work as the result of the removal of 
privileges. In order to secure the desired results, entirely different 
methods have to be used. In order to know what methods to use, 
it is necessary to understand the child himself, how he responds to 
various situations and attitudes. The successful teacher realizes 
that, to. be successful, it is not sufficient to “make the punishment 
fit the crime’’; she must adapt her procedure to the particular type 
of child she is trying to help. 

The second reason involves the theory of discipline. Mr. James 
does not state his point of view, but it is implicit in his suggestions. 
He apparently assumes that discipline and punishment are synony- 
mous or, rather, that one is the inevitable tool of the other. Their 
purpose, as one may infer from the article, is the infliction of pain, 
physical or mental, on an offender against established order in the 
hope that the standard will not again be transgressed by the same 
child. Of what else the child may do, or how he may feel or think, no 
- account is taken. The child is left with the idea that, if he does the 
same thing or, rather, if he gets caught doing the same thing, he 
will be punished again, probably more severely. It is the old re- 
tributive theory of justice, which waits for the crime to be committed 
and then inflicts punishment but does nothing of a preventive or 
constructive nature. Surely the school should not be limited to this 
stultifying point of view. 

What, then, should be the aim of the school with regard to dis- 
cipline? There are different views, as evidenced bv Mr. James’s arti- 
cle and the present reply, and these are only samples of the many 
views that are currently held. The writers would like to define their 
own position more explicitly than Mr. James defined his position in 
order that the methods which they build up may be the logical out- 
growth of a principle, developed for the sole purpose of carrying out 
that principle rather than rising out of the transient exigency of 
each situation as it arises. Perhaps the simplest way to do this is to 
cite a discussion which occurred in a teachers’ group in the spring of 
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1928 and several actual cases of behavior which Mr. James would 
probably classify in one or more of his categories for which punitive 
measures are suggested. From these let us deduce the underlying 
principles. 

In the autumn of 1927 a number of teachers in Winnetka, 
Illinois, voluntarily organized a discussion group under the leader- 
ship of the director of the Department of Educational Counsel to 
study child behavior and the handling of behavior problems. At the 
end of the year there was a discussion of the aims and functions of 
the teacher. For more than two hours various ideas were propound- 
ed, criticized, and modified until certain functions were agreed upon 
by the group. In the order of their importance, these functions are: 


1. To develop so far as possible in each child a sense of social responsibility 
so that he may be a socially useful, constructive, contributing member of his 


group. 
2. To develop the capacities of each child, whether qualities of leadership, 
special talent for music or drawing, or creative composition, so that he may be- 
come as fine an individual as possible and therefore be able to contribute most 
to his group. 
3. To foster and stimulate natural curiosity and desire for knowledge so 


that there may be a minimum of teaching and a maximum of independent learn- 
ing; also to furnish varied and constructive opportunities for the exercise of 
this curiosity. 

4. To help each child to achieve certain knowledges (content) and skills 
(tool subjects) which our present-day civilization demands of all independently 
functioning adults. 


At the end of the discussion the leader remarked that one func- 
tion frequently referred to by teachers as among their most diffi- 
cult tasks had not been mentioned. Not one of the group could 
think of a vital function that had been omitted. The leader then re- 
minded the group of discipline, which had not been mentioned. At 
this, the whole group laughed. One teacher remarked: 

If you are doing the kind of job we have been ta/king about, there can be 
no such thing as discipline as a separate function. If the necessity for it arises, 
you are failing somewhere else. Of course, there will be times when children will 
enter into undesirable activities, but, when that happens, it should be treated 
as an opportunity to do some of the really constructive work we have been dis- 
cussing. If a child is loafing at his work, you want to help him cultivate habits 
of applying his curiosity. If he is disturbing others, you want to help him see 
what he is doing in its social aspects, a sort of non-moralizing application of the 
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do-unto-others principle. If he loses his temper or takes what belongs to some- 
one else, you want to find out not only what he did but why he did it, and 
then show him a better way of getting satisfaction, one that will fit his needs 
and be socially acceptable. Real discipline of that kind should do much more 
than keep a child from doing the same thing again; it should help him meet 
new situations in the right way. Any discipline that is only discipline is tem- 
porizing. It may be necessary occasionally until you can get enough informa- 
tion to know what to do in a really constructive way. Such imposed discipline 
may be necessary for the moment for the sake of others, but it does not have 
lasting value. For that you must know the source of the trouble and work out 
a remedy, which is usually not the sort of thing that could be classified as “dis- 
cipline.” 

To this spontaneous expression the other members of the group 
gave unanimous assent. The word “‘punishment” was not mentioned 
once during the entire evening. 

Now let us consider three actual cases of “misbehavior’”’—cases 
in which punitive measures were futilely tried at one time or an- 
other and in which at least partial adjustment was later achieved 
through recognition of the causes of maladjustment. 

Alice, an attractive girl of ten, was in the fifth grade. In telling 
about her, the rather tense teacher said, ‘““From the beginning of the 
year, she has been getting more and more on my nerves. There are 
times when I feel that I shall scream if she remains in my room an- 
other day.” Alice on her part wept night after night at home be- 
cause she felt that her teacher was unfair and unduly severe and 
did not like her. 

From the teacher’s point of view, Alice was a constant disturber. 
She bothered children around her by continual whispering; she 
talked out loud when the class was supposed to be quiet; she inter- 
rupted; she was constantly out of her seat wandering around the 
room to sharpen her pencil needlessly, to drop a piece of paper in 
the wastebasket, or perhaps without any reason whatever. For 
months the teacher had tried to help her overcome her bad habits. 
She had talked with her kindly, explaining how unfair she was to 
other children who wanted to work, and how she was developing 
habits which interfered with her own work and which would be in- 
creasingly hard to overcome the longer they were continued. Alice 
apparently understood and promised to try to improve. For several 
weeks there were many kindly reminders, but no improvement was 
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noticed; in fact, Alice was, if anything, more of a disturber than be- 
fore. The teacher, somewhat discouraged, resorted to ‘‘methods.” 
At first, they were encouraging methods, such as keeping a chart 
to see whether the time between disturbances could be lengthened. 
Later, as continued failure increased her discouragement, the teach- 
er’s talks with Alice were more severe in tone, and the methods be- 
came punitive, the child being required, for example, to stay after 
school to make up wasted time or to sit apart from the other chil- 
dren. 

From Alice’s point of view, her teacher was unfair. Alice insisted 
both to her teacher and to her mother that she was trying to be 
thoughtful. The scoldings and conspicuous reminders made her des- 
perately unhappy. Finally, she, too, became discouraged and came 
to dislike her teacher to such an extent that she no longer cared to 
try. 
At this point outside aid was called. It was discovered that, 
though the routine physical examination performed at school did not 
detect the fact, Alice was suffering from a hyperthyroid condition, 
for which she was being treated by the family physician. He said 
that her restlessness and hyperactivity were caused by her physical 
condition and that, until this improved, she could not be expected 
to be as quiet as other children. The confinement of the classroom 
would tend to increase her restlessness. Her own efforts could control 
her activity for a short period of time, but at the end of that period 
the increased tension would result in greater activity. He recom- 
mended that, when Alice began to be restless, a task should be found 
for her, such as passing paper or milk bottles or going on an errand. 
This would provide a legitimate outlet for her activity. After such 
release, she could sit down and work quietly for a time. He also sug- 
gested that no mention of her failings be made but that she be 
praised for any real success. The feeling of failure caused unhappi- 
ness and strain, which resulted in increased activity. 

After the situation was explained to the teacher, an entirely new 
method of handling Alice was adopted. By the end of the year her 
physical condition had improved somewhat. Her school behavior 
also improved—more than could be expected from the improvement 
in her physical condition. When she became restless, she was given a 
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task which provided a socially acceptable outlet for her energy. The 
teacher discontinued her scolding or scolded as little as was humanly 
possible for a teacher who had twenty-nine other children to deal 
with. By May, Alice and the teacher were again on friendly terms; 
all traces of antagonism had vanished. Because she had ample op- 
portunity for activity, Alice was able to concentrate much better 
during the periods when she was at her desk. Therefore, she did 
not disturb others, and her work improved. At the end of the year 
all was going well. 

Had the teacher referred to Mr. ih s list, the child would 
have been found guilty of— 


Impertinence 

The “show-off” attitude 

Purposeful misbehavior in the classroom 

Poor work due to lack of effort 

Disobeying of regulations due to thoughtlessness 
Overzealousness in recitation? 


For each offense, after the teacher had talked “‘with the offend- 
ing pupil privately about the misconduct,” she would have been 
given one or more of the following punishments: 

Oral reproof 

Put offender in place by a remark that will enlist suite on your side 

Corporal punishment 

Dismissal from class 

Removal of privileges 

Public acknowledgment of fault 

Keep in after school to make up work 

Assignment of extra work? 


As it was, the teacher wasted much time and energy in treating 
symptoms before she finally discovered the cause with the help of 
the counselor. Had she sought the cause in the first place, her own 
irritation and Alice’s unhappiness and annoying tendencies could 
have been largely avoided. 

John, a fourth-grade boy, was considered a dreamer and a dis- 
turber by his teacher. Although he seemed capable of doing good 
work when someone kept him at it, he was accomplishing practically 
nothing. He made silly faces to get the attention of other children 


t Ibid., pp. 130-31. 3 Ibid. 
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and make them laugh. In order to have someone to talk to, he poked 
children around him who were working. At other times he sat and 
dreamed, oblivious of everything. Sometimes he twisted his tie for 
minutes at a time or chewed the eraser on his pencil, staring blankly 
at nothing. When he awoke to his surroundings, he would heave a 
long sigh. His expression was unhappy and wistful except when he 
was grimacing. 

His teacher asked for help only after she had become desperate. 
She insisted that she had tried every known device from praising 
to scolding, from special rewards to extra work and keeping the boy 
after school. She had given him work to take home and had asked 
his mother by telephone to help him, but his mother did not seem 
to care, for the work was not done. “I have done all I can for him,” 
the teacher said, “‘and I am about ready to wash my hands of him.” 

Investigation began with a psychological test. The teacher’s 
opinion as to his ability was confirmed. Not only was he capable of 
doing the work of his grade, but he was able to do it so easily that 
the regular amount of drill bored him. His work habits were ex- 
ceedingly poor. When alone with a special teacher who could keep 
him at work, he progressed at about twice the usual rate. The sub- 
ject chosen for special help was arithmetic, in which he was the 
farthest behind. It was found that he had an analytical type of 
mind. It irked him to be told how to do a thing if he could find out 
for himself, and he was always interested in knowing the why of 
things. He was therefore told just enough of a new process to start 
him asking questions and was allowed to work out the rest. He 
thrived on this method and used to ask the teacher three or four 
times a day whether he could not come in for a little extra time. 

A second line of investigation led to the boy’s home. As the 
mother opened the door for the counselor, a boy of six was in her 
arms. Before she sat down, she placed him in a high chair padded 
with pillows and arranged with special straps so that he could not 
slip. His head, arms, and legs moved constantly and uncontrollably 
so that every few minutes she had to straighten him from an un- 
comfortable position. When the telephone rang, she carried the 
chair and the boy to the telephone. 

In the course of half an hour the counselor learned that the child 
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in the chair had suffered from encephalitis (sleeping sickness) at the 
age of sixteen months. He could not be left even for an instant ex- 
cept when he was in bed lest he might hurt himself by an involuntary 
jerk or fall. As the expense of medical care prevented the family 
from having any service, the mother had to do all the housework as 
‘well as care for the child. She knew that John did not get a fair 
share of attention. Once he had said to her, “Mother, won’t you 
love me too sometimes?” But what was she to do? 

In the light of this home story, John’s school behavior became 
intelligible. Naturally, he craved the love and affection his mother 
felt for him but had neither time nor strength to show. Lacking 
them, he sought other forms of satisfaction. Had he found in the 
achievement of school tasks commensurate with his ability a source 
of intellectual satisfaction, he might well have become a “star” pu- 
pil. The work bored him, however, and the way in which it was pre- 
sented irritated him. He retreated into a world of daydreams, inter- 
spersed with bids for any kind of attention he could draw toward 
himself. Scolding, punishment, extra work, even kind reminders 
which dragged him back from his world of dreams, only served to 
make school an unpleasant place, from which he tended to withdraw 
more and more. Instead of helping him to overcome his difficulties, 
the methods used only served to increase them. 

What was the solution, or, rather, since the goal is not yet 
reached, what was the plan? In the first place, John was transferred 
from the teacher who, through no fault of her own, had a rather 
stern personality to one who had charm, warmth, and gaiety. Other 
factors in the school situation made the change logical without the 
need for explaining the reason to either teacher. Something of the 
family situation was explained to the new teacher, and it was sug- 
gested that she visit the home. The boy’s need for affection and 
attention, of which he was not getting a normal amount, was pointed 
out. It was suggested that any little ways in which she could make 
him feel wanted and loved, so long as they did not single him out as 
different from other children, would be healthful for him although 
probably unwise for most children of his age who receive a normal 
amount of emotional satisfaction at home. 

In the second place, John’s achievement during the short period 
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of special help in arithmetic was discussed with the new teacher. 
The methods of arousing his interest and keeping him at work were 
outlined, and new methods as yet untried were suggested. It was 
recommended to the teacher that, in so far as she was able to do so 
without disrupting her regular classroom activities, she employ these 
methods in order to keep up his interest. ‘He needs to find outlets 
for his energies other than daydreams and monkeyshines,” the 
counselor urged. “Consider him not as a ‘problem child’ but as a 
boy whose needs are a challenge to your skill as a teacher and to 
your wisdom as a person.” 

As it is the practice in the Winnetka schools for a teacher to re- 
main with one group for two years, John is still with the teacher 
who accepted him as a child in need of a friend. She began by win- 
ning him completely. When he felt certain that he belonged to her 
and to the new group, the need for constantly attracting attention 
lessened. When the old habits reasserted themselves, the temporary 
withdrawal of the teacher’s approval had far more effect in checking 
them than did the disciplinary measures of the former teacher, who 
he felt did not like him. His interest in school work has been stimu- 
lated So that he has worked harder and is beginning to gain the feel- 
ing of success. The daydreams, the most difficult of all the old un- 
desirable responses to eradicate because they gave the most satis- 
faction, are beginning to disappear. Though still far from the goal 
of ‘‘usual behavior,’”’ John is making fine progress. 

Here again is a case where punishment would have been not only 
vain but cruel. In so far as punitive measures were used by the first 
teacher, they aggravated the difficulty. Treatment, to be effective, 
had to be based not on the forms of the child’s misbehavior but on 
an understanding of his needs. 

The day before school opened in the autumn of 1926 the new 
counselor was warned by an old teacher that she would soon have 
a difficult case to deal with. “Larry is in the sixth grade. He has 
been a remedial reader ever since I have been in the system. He had 
special help all last year, and he just seems hopeless. And his be- 
havior!” 

When the case was actually referred to the counselor, Larry’s 
misdeeds were listed as constant tardiness, whistling and talking out 
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loud in class, disobedience amounting almost to open defiance, in- 
ability to concentrate on work, and marked reading disability. The 
counselor was asked whether she could help. She began by visiting 
the room to make observations before Larry knew that she was in- 
terested in him. Once during a reading period she went around the 
room asking various children to read aloud to her. When it came to 
Larry’s turn, he jumped up, nearly knocking her down, and rushed 
out of the room without a word. A few days later Larry was called 
in to ‘do some work”’ for the counselor. He was asked to help move 
furniture, go on errands, etc., until a friendly contact was estab- 
lished. Then he was given a psychological test. Alternates were sub- 
stituted for all tests involving reading. In spite of this, he rated in 
the low 70’s on the Stanford-Binet test. The subject of reading, 
which had not been mentioned previously, was gradually ap- 
proached. After much blocking and embarrassment, Larry finally 
told his story. He had hated reading and found it hard from the 
very beginning. One day in the first grade before he came to Win- 
netka, he had been shamed by the teacher in front of all the other 
children because he, the largest boy in the room, could not read as 
well as could some of the smaller children. (Larry always has been 
large for his age.) The other children had laughed. That made him 
dislike reading. Since then he had avoided reading whenever he 
could. Of course, he was far behind in reading and behind in all the 
other subjects also. He could not read the directions or the prob- 
lems in arithmetic. His spelling was very poor. He could not read 
his social science. The only thing he liked about school was recess. 
The playground teacher said that he was a born leader and took 
responsibility well. 

The treatment of Larry’s difficulties began with help in reading. 
His teacher was asked to be as forbearing in relation to his conduct 
as was consistent with the good of the class. For several days dur- 
ing his “reading lesson” the book was not touched. He was encour- 
aged to talk about his feelings of hurt and shame and embarrass- 
ment. After a time, instead of flushing and stammering, he could 
talk calmly and freely. At this point the teacher began to make 
suggestions as to the fun to be derived from reading and to read to 
him interesting bits from books and newspapérs. One or two at- 
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tractive books were on the table each day. Finally, the day came 
when he said that he would like to be able to read. The teacher of- 
fered to help, and regular instruction, still interspersed with conver- 
sation to keep the atmosphere pleasant, began. In three weeks his 
oral-reading ability increased two full years as measured by the 
Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests. 

In the meantime Larry’s teacher had become exasperated and 
was very severe. His behavior grew constantly worse. A new young 
teacher noticed him and, knowing that the counselor was working 
with him, asked about him. “There is no reason for Larry’s acting 
the way he does. I am sure he has possibilities. I would like to have 
a chance at him.” The principal arranged the transfer. The first 
day the new teacher had him in her room she went out at recess. 
Some of the boys were spinning tops. She got Larry to teach her 
how to do it. After recess she spoke of his skill in the presence of 
other children. ; 

During the next few days the teacher and the counselor went 
over the year’s work, modifying the requirements to fit Larry’s abil- 
ity, which, in spite of his gain in reading, was far below the average 
for the room. The revision of standards was an easy task as com- 
pared with the ensuing job of finding special materials. However, 
the teacher took the responsibility as the result of having asked for 
Larry. Furthermore, she asked to be allowed to see what she could 
do with him by herself. This request, too, was readily granted by 
the counselor. Larry’s subsequent behavior was therefore not fol- 
lowed closely. Periodic inquiries revealed the fact that he ceased 
to be a notorious character. Because the demands made on him were 
within the limits of his ability, he was experiencing success and be- 
coming interested in his work. Although still “dull and backward,” 
he was living successfully and apparently happily at that level. 

Before adjustment was made, Larry’s misbehaviors almost ran 
the gamut of Mr. James’s list. Punishment was the last thing he 
needed, however. The school itself had been partly to blame because 
it had failed to recognize that he had not the capacity for the regular 
curriculum and had subjected him to the constant irritation of un- 
successful effort. The realization that he was different from the 
others was too painful for him to face. When his weakness was likely 
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to be exposed, he resorted to evasions, such as not trying or refusing 
to do what he was asked. Had the school recognized his relatively 
low intelligence from the beginning and adjusted its work accord- 
ingly, the unfortunate behavior need never have arisen. 

Let us now see whether we can build up from these examples a 
sound theory as to the control of behavior and show how such a 
theory can be put into practice. First, let us accept as a general 
principle the fact that all behavior is the logical result of previous 
experience added to the present situation. There is no such thing as 
“causeless cussedness.” In the field of human behavior, as in every 
other field, the natural laws of cause and effect hold sway. If we 
wish to exert effective control, we must deal with causes, not re- 
sults. No physician would think of treating a fever as such without 
seeking its cause. Let us try to be as scientific and as practical in 
dealing with children’s behavior. 

As a second principle, let us accept the existence of certain stand- 
ards of individual and social conduct (honesty, thoughtfulness of 
others, perseverance, friendliness, etc.) which are generally conceded 
to be desirable. It is the function of the teacher to foster conduct 
in harmony with these standards. Infringement should be met not 
only by any means that will help the child to meet the same situa- 
tion in a better way the next time but by any means that will render 
him able to meet whatever situation may arise. In many cases dis- 
cipline that is punitive in character not only fails to accomplish this 
purpose but makes right conduct even less likely to occur. The three 
examples cited are cases in point. Not only did punishment fail to 
produce immediate results in orderly classroom behavior, but it 
made it difficult for the three children to meet any school situation. 
In all three cases punishment created feelings of failure and hope- 
lessness, and in one case it made school so unpleasant that, in addi- 
tion, the child retreated into a world of daydreams. The methods 
used later succeeded because in each case they were adapted not to 
the type of misbehavior but to the causes. In the same way the 
very methods which proved successful with these children would 
fail with other children who behave in exactly the same way but 
whose conduct has a different origin. 

In the light of these two principles—(z) that all behavior is 
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logically caused; therefore, in order to modify it effectively, we 
must deal with the causes, not merely external results; and (2) 
that the function of the teacher is to build character, not merely to 
punish transgressions—Mr. James’s suggested list of punishments 
is not only useless but actually harmful. In the first place, it deals 
with results, not causes, and is therefore ineffective. In the second 
place, it is restrictive but not constructive. It says, “Thou shalt 
not,” but offers nothing better. It confines control to an external 
authority instead of enabling the child to gain more and more self- 
control. 

Mr. James is right in believing that teachers need help in deal- 
ing with problems in discipline. They need help of a fundamental 
kind, however, not suggestions as to punishments. Teachers are giv- 
en a great deal of training in what they are to teach and in how they 
are to teach, but as yet their training is woefully inadequate as to 
whom they are to teach. What is needed is not a list of cures for 
behavior ills but a thorough grounding in mental hygiene so that 
every teacher (1) will be able to create an atmosphere conducive to 
right, healthy behavior, (2) will be able to handle ordinary cases of 
undesirable behavior in terms of their causes, and (3) will know 
when to seek the advice of the specialist. 








Educational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Handbook of educational research—Several books have been published re- 
cently purporting to tell students how to do educational research. An addition" 
to the list of books of this type has been prepared by H. H. Bixler, director of 
research and guidance of the Atlanta public schools. 

Mr. Bixler presents detailed check-lists to be used by students who are 
making research studies in education or by persons who wish to evaluate re- 
search reports already published. The book contains eight chapters. Following 
an account of the method of constructing the check-lists, chapter ii is devoted 
to the selection and formulation of a research problem. This chapter consists 
of sixty numbered statements and questions which presumably are to be applied 
in formulating a problem. They may be illustrated by the first five items in 
the list. 

1. The research worker must first select the general field in which he desires to 
work, 

2. He should be reasonably well oriented in the field. 

3. He should be interested in the field and in the type of problems which are found 
there. 

4. The field should be one which offers promise for research. 

5. The research worker should make a hasty inventory of the existing scientific 
knowledge in the field by consulting existing summaries and by reading available re- 
search studies [p. 5]. 


Chapter iii deals with methods of research. Five different methods are rec- 
ognized, namely, historical, experimental, case, case group, and investigational. 
Chapter iv is devoted to techniques used in research, the following being listed: 
measurement, interviews, questionnaires, and judgments or ratings. Chapter 
v deals with statistical methods and chapter vi with the reporting of the results 
of research. Chapter vii consists in an application of the check-lists presented 
in the earlier chapters to a selected group of one hundred Doctors’ dissertations. 
Chapter viii is devoted to conclusions. 

The main body of the book is a detailed list of specific directions for doing 
research work. The specific items vary enormously in importance. Some of 


t Harold Hench Bixler, Check Lists for Educational Research. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. xiv+118. 
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them deserve major consideration by advanced students; many of them are 
of so trivial a character that any person with sufficient intelligence to do re- 
search work would undoubtedly attend to the particular details without sug- 
gestions. The reviewer doubts whether fundamental research in education will 
be furthered by such check-lists as the author presents. Unless research is con- 
ceived of as a process such as following a recipe, where, if one adds each item 
as directed, the outcome is a satisfactory product, one can see little to be gained 
from such a detailed list of items. Many of the details are trivial accompani- 
ments of a piece of genuine research but add little to the real contribution which 
is made. It is difficult to see how the major characteristic of research, namely, 
seeing relationships which point to new truths, can be stimulated by the appli- 
cation of the check-list covering routine procedure. . 

In order to test the value of his check-lists, Mr. Bixler evaluates in detail 
a group of one hundred Doctors’ theses. This group of theses was made up of 
seventy-three from Teachers College, Columbia University, five from other 
divisions of Columbia University, and twenty-two from other institutions in 
the United States. The method of applying check-lists to these theses may be 
illustrated by the following table (p. 85), which shows the methods of research 
that were used. 








Teachers 
Eleven College, 

Universities Columbia 

University 





N=27 N=73 





Historical method 21 
Experimental method: 

One group 12 

Equivalent groups 21 
° 
Case method 9 
Case-group method I 
Investigational methods 76 











140 








The first fact that attracted the attention of the reviewer is the entire ab- 
sence of the laboratory method, which, for science outside of education, has 
contributed more than have all other methods combined. Furthermore, there 
is no recognition in the entire book of the laboratory method. One can hardly 
believe that one hundred Doctors’ dissertations, selected at random from insti- 
tutions in the United States, would fail to show at least one example of so 
fundamental a method of research. Simply for purposes of comparison, the re- 
viewer has tabulated all the Doctors’ dissertations in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the decade from 1919 to 1928. Fifteen per cent of these 
dissertations were based strictly on the laboratory method of research; in other 
cases partial use was made of the laboratory method. The reviewer is forced 
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to the conclusion, therefore, that the tabulation of methods shown in the table 
quoted cannct be taken as an indication that laboratory studies have no place 
in educational research; the absence of such studies simply indicates institu- 
tional differences. If, for example, 73 of the one hundred theses had been se- 
lected from the University of Chicago, the whole tabulation would have been 
changed, and the check-list would have been entirely inadequate to rate the 
dissertations which used the laboratory method. It is for such reasons as these 
that the reviewer has serious doubts as to the value of Mr. Bixler’s contribu- 
tion. Unless a check-list can reflect all the major types of educational research, 
not only is it inadequate but it serves to give the impression to students in other 
academic fields that research in education is somewhat different from what it 
really is. 

Furthermore, there is room for marked difference in judgment as to the 
classification of methods of research. Apparently, some of the types of study 
which have been included under what is called “investigational methods” 
might by a rigid criterion be considered as not even deserving classification as 
“research.” One could raise the question: Just when does an investigation 
become a fundamental piece of research? Is research simply a matter of finding 
out something which was not previously known, or is it an attempt to solve 
some crucial problem? If an investigator gives an intelligence test to one thou- 
sand high-school pupils, he finds out what he did not previously know, namely, 
how their scores are distributed. Is or is not this procedure to be classified as 
research? The reviewer believes that unless a rigid definition of research in edu- 
cation is accepted, departments of education will have difficulty in maintaining 
the respect of other departments. 

On page 1 of the book one reads this statement: “It is the purpose of this 
monograph to present an instrument that will make it possible for more school 
men and women to participate in scientific research.” If the requirements for 
participation in research are to be satisfied by the routine following of check- 
lists, the future of educational research is not bright. The notion has become 
widespread that all teachers should participate in research. If this judgment is 
accepted, one needs a new definition of research, for very few teachers are 
competent to participate in that fundamental type of research which, outside 
the field of education, is considered the only type of study worthy of the term. 
The reviewer’s opinion is that Mr. Bixler’s book may be very useful to students 
in such routine processes as preparing term papers and reports. When a funda- 
mental piece of research is under way, however, one will find little value in the 
check-lists which are given. The reviewer believes that the contributions of re- 
search would be far more significant if students could be impressed with the 
fact that participation in research demands the most rigid type of preparation 
which the profession can offer and with the further fact that only those who 
are willing to make such rigid preparation should aspire to do research. It is 
difficult to see any advantage in trying to make the word “research” cover re- 


ports which are routine in character. 
G. T. BUSWELL 
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The effect of teachers’ attitudes on children’s behavior —Educators glibly state 
that their controlling objective is the preparation of children for living. In 
practice, however, they still emphasize the assimilation of knowledge. They 
fail to recognize that information prepares for life only as the child assimilates 
it into his emotional controls and integrates it into his behavior patterns. 
Teachers are pre-eminently formers of personality and may contribute much 
toward maladjustment and “problem cases.” A thoroughly controlled experi- 
ment to determine the effect of teachers’ attitudes on children’s behavior has 
been reported by Wickman.* 

Wickman employed as subjects the teaching staffs of two city grade schools. 
The teachers were asked to designate types of undesirable behavior of pupils, 
which they later scored. Control ratings were secured from sixteen additional 
representative groups of teachers. The teachers’ different attitudes toward the 
various types of problems, or misbehavior, were measured in three ways. “On 
appropriate rating scales that permitted quantitative scoring the teachers 
recorded their individual reactions to the problems themselves, then to pupils 
in whom the problems were observed, and finally to the total behavior adjust- 
ments of their pupils” (p. 11). The first-mentioned ratings were compared with 
those of thirty expert mental hygienists in order to determine whether the 
teachers’ reactions to problem behavior would have hygienic effects. 

Teachers seemingly differentiate their attitudes toward various types of 
behavior problems according to clearly defined principles. (1) Teachers’ reac- 
tions are determined by the direct effect of the undesirable behavior on them- 
selves. Behavior which attacks their moral and ethical sensitivities and their 
authority and effectiveness as teachers is most undesirable; maladjustments 
that to them are non-interfering are of little consequence. Teachers therefore 
rank as least serious the inhibitive, inactive, personal problems of children. 
Hygienists, on the other hand, consider these problems of prime importance. 
(2) Teachers react to, and restrain, the behavior itself instead of attempting to 
discover and remove the causes of the problem behavior. (3) Teachers’ treat- 
ment of maladjustment tends to intrench, rather than remedy, the unhealthy 
behavior. Wickman concludes with a tentative program for re-educating teach- 
ers in service and for training prospective teachers so that their attitudes may 
be more intelligent, objective, and hygienic in effect. 

The report is significant in its practical bearing on a vital public-school 
problem and may well attract the attention of teachers and administrators 
in public schools and teacher-training institutions. The presentation is clear, 
well organized, and objectified by effective charts and reproductions of the 
various rating scales. The investigation was characterized by careful controls, 
thoroughness, analytic treatment of the psychology of behavior problems, and 
objectivity in so far as the nature of the study would allow. 

Mitprep A. DAWson 

1 E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Com- 

monwealth Fund (578 Madison Avenue), 1928. Pp. 248. $2.00. 
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Teaching beginners to read by the use of the sentence as a unit.—A great 
amount of literature is now appearing which is concerned with the various 
phases of the teaching of reading. One of the much-discussed problems is that 
of finding a “best method” or combination of methods of teaching beginners 
the art of reading. The proponents of each method have set forth their claims, 
and these have been evaluated on various bases by experts in the field of read- 
ing. It appears that the method now in vogue in the infant schools of England 
is the phonic method. J. Hubert Jagger has presented an excellent case in op- 
position to the phonic method and other synthetic methods of teaching begin- 
ners and in support of the sentence method. 

The writer supports these theses: 

1. The phonic method is as synthetic in character as is the alphabet method. 

2. The teaching of letters or sounds does not, by some unknown process, 
lead pupils to the recognition of words and sentences. 

3. The mechanics of reading does not consist in the recognition of the suc- 
cessive letters of each word. 

4. The whole sentence is the unit of recognition. 

5. Sentences are recognized by their dominant forms, and usually words 
and parts of words are not recognized in the reading situation. 

6. The phonic method of reading interferes with learning to spell. 

The book contains a preface, six chapters, and appendixes. The first chap- 
ter gives a statement of the method and outlines the problem. Questions are 
raised as to the probable effect of a displacement of the phonic method of 
teaching beginning reading by the sentence method on (1) learning to spell, (2) 
learning the vowel and consonant sounds, (3) learning to write, (4) giving proper 
attention to parts of words, (5) learning new words, and (6) learning correct 
forms of speech. Answers to these questions are developed in chapters ii, iii, iv, 
and v and summarized in chapter vi. 

The discussions point away from the phonic method toward the sentence 
method of teaching beginners. There is no suggestion of a possible combination 
nor of a beginning unit larger than the sentence. The context method is men- 
tioned as a means of learning new words. 

The author gives splendid interpretations of scientific data. The book is a 


valuable contribution to the field of reading. 
ELIZABETH STONE 


Scientific evaluation of textbooks —In American schools textbooks are per- 
haps the most influential factor in determining the content and methods of 
courses. Of prime importance, therefore, is the choice of a textbook that treats 
subject matter in a thorough, balanced, and accurate manner and bases its 
presentation on scientifically established knowledge. Administrators and teach- 
ers have increasingly realized this fact, but they have continued to make their 


tJ. Hubert Jagger, The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading. London, England: 
Grant Educational Co., Ltd., 1929. Pp. 120. 
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choices on the basis of the persuasive power of salesmen or their own subjective 
opinions after cursory examinations. In response to a demand for an objective 
and reliable method of choosing textbooks, the research department of the Los 
Angeles public schools has developed a system of evaluating textbooks scien- 
tifically. 

An evaluation of junior high school mathematics textbooks was. effected 
by carefully planned and executed committee work among the teachers. Acom- . 
mittee first established criteria for content that would both meet the city’s 
needs and be in alignment with the best current educational practices. On the 
basis of the report of this committee, other groups of teachers analyzed various 
series of textbooks in order to determine general content, drill and review mate- 
rials, suitability of vocabulary and illustrations, size of numbers, and mechani- 
cal features. Somewhat crude measure was made of presentations, discussions, 
and methods. Summary reports by the various committees on the various se- 
ries of textbooks were submitted to the teachers, who then ranked the books. 
Evaluation was also made by a general committee by means of a weighted scale. 
The teachers’ rankings and the weighted averages were the bases on which the 
final choice was made. 

The monograph contains three sections. The first presents the purpose of 
the evaluation and a detailed description of the plan used. The second sum- 
marizes the reports of the various committees. The third reproduces verbatim 
the directions and the blank forms used in analyzing the textbooks. 

The presentation is clear, terse, and specific. The monograph may there- 
fore serve as a ready aid for teachers and administrators who wish to build up 
objective standards for selecting textbooks for any subject at any level. The 
study is particularly commendable for its systematic procedure, judicious se- 
lection of items to be evaluated, objectivity, and comprehensiveness. Since 
this is a pioneer study, subsequent investigations may improve on the technique. 
The investigation, however, constitutes a pattern for procedure in co-operative 


evaluation and choice of textbooks. 
Mizprep A. DAwson 


Survey of educational research—The Bureau of Educational Research of 
the University of Illinois has collected a body of very interesting material re- 
lating to research activities in the field of education during the decade from 1918 
to 1927.2 The year 1918 was selected as the beginning of the period for which 
research activities are described partly because the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search was established that year but largely because the period prior to 1918 


t Florence . Fuller, Scientific Evaluation of Textbooks: An Experiment in Co- 
operative Evaluation of Junior High School Mathematics Texts. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+88. $1.20. 

2 Walter S. Monroe, Charles W. Odell, M. E. Herriott, Max D. Engelhart, and 
Mabel R. Hull, Ten Years of Educational Research, 1918-1927. Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 42. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXV, No. 51. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1928. Pp. 368. $1.00. 
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may be characterized as the pioneer period, during which the major techniques 
of research were being formulated. 

The material in the bulletin is grouped into two parts. Part I gives a gen- 
eral survey and evaluation of the trends of research both prior to 1918 and from 
1918 to 1927. Two of the chapters in this part are “Research in Educational 
Measurements” and “Curriculum Research.” In Part II is a list of 3,650 
research publications, which presumably includes all “worth-while” reports 
published during the years 1918-27. This list is alphabetized by author and 
gives the title and source of publication of each study. The application of the 
criteria used in selecting reports is described as follows: 

The adjective ‘“‘worth-while” is used to describe writings that have a distinct value 
or interest to research workers in the field of education. All Doctors’ theses in educa- 
tion have been listed whether they have appeared in printed form or not and even 
though in some cases they seem scarcely to deserve the name of research. Masters’ 
theses, however, have not been included unless they have been published and have ap- 
peared to merit inclusion [p. 147]. 


In addition to the materials covered by the preceding quotation, some 
textbooks and descriptive accounts of educational systems are included. Mate- 
rials of merely local interest, such as school reports and surveys giving test 
scores which are not significant outside the local community, are not included. 
Following the bibliography of research material is a topical index, which greatly 
facilitates the location of data bearing on any particular subject in education. 
There is also a list of Doctors of Philosophy in education for the period 1918-27 
for all the institutions in the United States. 

The bulletin will serve a very important function in graduate study. 
Students who are preparing dissertations will find the bibliography an excellent 
source for locating previous research on their topics, and classes in educational 
research will be able to use the bulletin as a basic reference. The discussion in 
Part I, which reviews the outstanding characteristics of educational research, 
should be of interest to all students of education. The bulletin is the most 
significant report on educational research that has yet appeared. 

G. T. BUSWELL 


A set of reference books for the classroom teacher.—There have been numerous 
attempts to provide the classroom teacher who is not prepared as adequately 
as might be desired with a comprehensive treatment of the entire field of edu- 
cation. One of the outstanding difficulties in publishing such a body of mate- 
rial is the securing of a staff of writers who are not only fully competent to treat 
their subjects but capable of preparing treatments which a classroom teacher 
can read with understanding. The most recent sett of books of this type and 
also one of the most elaborate has been appearing volume by volume during 
the past two years. This set is outstanding in the qualifications of its staff of 
authors. The main editors are Professors Hillegas, Briggs, and Bagley. Among 


t The Classroom Teacher, Volumes I-XII. Chicago: Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
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the departmental editors, some of the most prominent educators of the country 
are included. One finds the names of Gates, Ernest Horn, Freeman, Dickson, 
W. S. Gray, Kilpatrick, Thomas D. Wood, and others equally well known. It 
is doubtful whether such an array of well-qualified authors has ever before been 
secured for such a work as this. 

The general nature of the books is illustrated by the following paragraph, 
which is quoted from the Introduction to Volume I. 

The Classroom Teacher consists of twelve volumes, which have been divided into 
three units. The first volume deals with professional subjects applicable to all grades 
and is intended for use with any one of the three units. Volumes II, III, IV, and V are 
concerned with the work of the first three grades. Volumes VI-IX, inclusive, deal 
with the work for Grades IV, V, and VI. Volumes X—XII, inclusive, cover the work for 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX, or the junior high school [pp. xvii-xviii]. 


The general makeup of the books is superior. Illustrations are used as 
needed, and the general typography is much superior to that of many of the 
sets of books of the same class. The range of subjects treated covers the field of 
education sufficiently to provide the general professional knowledge needed by 
a classroom teacher. If more classroom teachers hau as a background the kind 
of treatment supplied by this series, one would find a much more receptive 
attitude toward progressive steps in education. The series is to be commended 
highly. 


Methods of teaching chemistry.—An experimental study has been made by 
Ralph E. Horton to determine the value of the individual laboratory and dem- 
onstration methods in the acquisition of knowledge in chemistry, skill in manip- 
ulation, and ability to solve problems involving chemistry. The experiments 
were conducted in the Seward High School, New York City. Three hundred 
and seventy-nine pupils were taught by seven teachers in chemistry classes 
where laboratory work occurred one day a week, and eighty-five pupils taught 
by three teachers covered the same work by demonstration. Recitation work 
and notebook work were identical in the several classes. Tests were given both 
at the middle of the term and at the end. The mean score on the mid-term test 
was 77.75 for the laboratory group and 72.60 for the demonstration group; the 
corresponding scores for the final examination were 43.60 and 40.95. The dif- 
ference in the first case is 2.51 times the standard deviation; in the second case, 
2.09 times the standard deviation. Such difference as exists is in favor of the 
individual laboratory method although, as the author states, the results are 
inconclusive; that is, there is not sufficient difference to justify the use of the 
individual method in view of its greater cost and expenditure of time. 

Two tests were devised—one on the preparation of hydrogen, the other on 


t Ralph E. Horton, Measurable Outcomes of Individual Laboratory Work in High 
School Chemistry. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 303. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. viii+-106. 
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the preparation of oxygen. The pupils prepared these gases and were scored on 
the various steps in the work. The mean score of a group of pupils taught by 
the laboratory method was 12.83 out of a possible 20; the mean score of a group 
of pupils taught by the demonstration method was 9.95, the difference being 
4.96 times the standard deviation. 

Two classes—Class A, consisting of eighteen pupils who had received their 
training in individual laboratory work, and Class B, consisting of twenty-five 
pupils trained in the demonstration method—were taught two lessons. The first 
lesson was on nitrogen oxides; the second, on ammonia. The first day Class A 
did the work on nitrogen oxides by the individual laboratory method, while 
Class B received instruction by the demonstration method. The second day the 
lesson on ammonia was taught Class A by the demonstration method and Class 
B by the individual laboratory method. Class A made a score of 17.51 on the 
tests for the two exercises; Class B, a score of 13.16, the difference being 2.52 
times the standard deviation. 

The author thinks that the difference in these and in similar tests was due 
to a difference in speed and that individual laboratory work is superior to dem- 
onstration work in acquiring ability to perform tasks in the laboratory. 

Tests of ability to make apparatus set-ups and to use the devised apparatus 
for problem-solving were also prepared and administered. Again the difference 
was in favor of individual laboratory training, the difference being 4.32 times 
the standard deviation. 

This study is a valuable contribution to the increasing literature dealing 
with the merits of the laboratory method. It is particularly interesting because 
it makes distinctive contributions to the evidence on the acquisition of manipu- 
lative skill and on the ability to think independently in the solution of problems. 
These are items which have received scant attention in previous investigations. 

E. R. Downine 


A study of retention and forgetting in history in Grades VI, VII, and VIII.— 
During the past two decades experimental education has been much concerned 
with retention and forgetting. Even as early as 1885 Ebbinghaus conducted 
an experiment in forgetting. Some fifteen years after this feeble beginning by 
Ebbinghaus came a great deal of activity among experimenters in the realm of 
learning. Few of their threescore or more experiments dealt with material from 
the field of history—probably only four or five in all. Recently, however, a 
significant study? was made of retention of history in Grades VI, VII, and VIII. 
The results of this study are interesting and valuable from a number of points 
of view. 

In her investigation" Miss Bassett attempted to answer questions relating 


t Sarah Janet Bassett, Retention of History in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 
with Special Reference to the Factors That Influence Retention. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Education, No. 12. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. viii+-110. 
$1.75. 
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to the amount of knowledge gained in the classroom which is retained after 
certain intervals of time; the curve of forgetting for sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade history; the best time for reviews and examinations; the kinds of history 
knowledge retained; the influence of sex on history retention; factors indicating 
ability to retain history; and significant grade differences, if any, in the re- 
tention of history. To find answers to questions relating to these items, Miss 
Bassett gave history tests to children in Grades VI, VII, and VIII in the Balti- 
more city schools at four-month intervals (January, May, and September) 
from 1926 to 1928. These tests were based on the material outlined in the his- 
tory course of study in the city of Baltimore. Tests were constructed for each 
of the following grades: VIB, VIA, VIIB, VIIA, VIII B, and VIII A. Each 
set of tests consisted of forty true-false statements, ten completion sentences, 
twenty multiple-choice exercises, and a few modified essay questions. 

Only the chief results of this study can be mentioned here. The mean 
amount of history retained after sixteen months was very high—about 72 per 
cent. This means, of course, that the mean amount of history forgotten was 
correspondingly low. Other significant findings are as follows: (1) History 
knowledge which is concrete and personal tends to be well remembered. (2) The 
kinds of history forgotten relate to geographical locations, abstract terms, and 
technicalities of legal documents. (3) There is a negative relation between 
chronological age and the retention of history. (4) Children who like history 
remember more of it than do those who do not care for it. (5) A combination of 
interest and effort, subject preference, and reading comprehension shows a high 


multiple correlation. (6) There are no significant grade variations in the re- 
tention of history. Inasmuch as the amount of forgetting in this experiment 
was much less than that in the classic experiments made by Ebbinghaus and 
others, it would seem that the teaching of history in the Baltimore schools is 
on a high plane. R. M. Tryon 


Teaching how to study in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades.—A great deal of 
talking and writing has been done about the importance of teaching children 
how to study, but Bessie W. Stillman’s book' is a very fine contribution to the 
actual technique of such instruction. It is not so much an outline of how to 
study as a book on how to develop a few specific study habits which are generally 
regarded as important and necessary. 

The great need in the how-to-study field is concreteness. This book con- 
tains very few platitudes, and the generalizations which are given are followed 
by concrete examples of exactly how a teacher has employed the principles or 
procedures suggested. Much of the book consists of illustrations directly from 
the classrooms of the Ethical Culture School, New York City. 

One interesting theme running through the book is that of learning by doing. 


t Bessie W. Stillman, Training Children To Study. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1928. Pp. xx+248. $1.60. 
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The chapter on making ideas function is unusually rich in suggestions along 
the line of the modern activity program. 

Originality receives a great deal of attention. The author’s view is that origi- 
nality results not from the actual positive teaching of it but rather from the ef- 
fort to avoid cramping or checking the child’s original nature. Children areinstinc- 
tively original and will continue to be so unless the trait is educated out of them 
by a wrong type of school treatment. It is very interesting to note the construc- 
tive work which the children have learned to do in the classes described in the 
book. The writing of long papers is sometimes thought of as only for college 
and graduate students, but the author shows how this work has been carried 
on very successfully by children in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Interesting examples are given showing how children dre taught to find the 
main point of a paragraph, take notes, make outlines, study in an organized 
way as contrasted with what has been called the method of study by driblets, 
collect the necessary data for the solution of a problem, study live topics through 
the excursion method, use supplementary books and libraries, and make intel- 
ligent use of pictures as sources of food for thought. The chapter on teaching 
to memorize, which would ordinarily be very difficult to make vital and stimu- 
lating, is not written from the standpoint of the usual principles of memorizing 
but is in the form of a story of the classroom procedure of a certain teacher in 
connection with the memorizing of poetry and other selections. 

The originality of the work is wholesome and stimulating. The book ought 
to be exceedingly useful to teachers in service, and it should find a market out- 
side the textbook field. It is very refreshing to read a book that attacks the 
whole field of methods of teaching from an entirely different angle. 


C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A new arithmetic series —A new series of arithmetic textbooks' consists of 
three books and is intended for use in Grades III-VIII, each book covering the 
work of two grades. From the standpoint of mechanical composition, the series 
compares favorably with other new textbooks in arithmetic. According to the 
authors, the material in the books has been used in experimental form in more 
than twenty states and has been subjected to criticism by hundreds of admin- 
istrative officers, teachers, and pupils. It is claimed that throughout emphasis 
is laid on the social uses of arithmetic, that new processes are introduced one 
difficulty at a time, that the vocabulary conforms with standard word lists, 
that thorough and extensive reviews are provided, that techniques of self- 
diagnosis and self-instruction are supplied the pupil, that the project method 
is freely employed, and that practice on the number combinations is organized 
on the basis of their comparative difficulty of learning and retention. 

t John Guy Fowlkes and Thomas Theodore Goff, The Modern Life Arithmetics: 
Book One, pp. xvi+436, $0.80; Book Two, pp. xvi+4o2, $0.76; Book Three, pp. 
Xviii+446, $0.76. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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In the light of our present knowledge with regard to the number and the 
complexity of abilities to be developed in arithmetic and with regard to the 
many factors which condition their development, the task of testing the validity 
’ of such claims as the foregoing assumes the proportions of an ambitious research 
project. To make certain, for example, that the words used in the textbook 
for a given grade agree with the standard vocabulary for that grade would 
require an elaborate word check; likewise, to investigate the amount and the 
distribution of practice on the various combinations would demand an equally 
intricate study or series of studies. Obviously, the typical reviewer, even though 
he were equipped to make such studies, is usually not vitally enough concerned 
to undertake them. As has been suggested by Judd and Buswell, it would seem 
reasonable to expect authors and publishers of new textbooks to make available 
data verifying the merits asserted to be peculiar to their products. 

In the absence of specific detailed studies of The Modern Life Arithmetics, 
one may raise the general question as to whether there is in these books enough 
that is new—to say nothing of demonstrably better—to justify their publica- 
tion. There are at least three other series, antedating the present one by as much 
as three years, which still seem to be equally adequate treatments of arith- 
metic. The need seems to lie not in more textbooks but in more research on 
fundamental problems. Two problems for research may be illustrated from the 
textbooks here reviewed. Chapters i and ii of Book One contain a “review of 
what is sometimes taught in the second grade”—counting, reading and writing 
of numbers, and the 100 addition combinations—and an exceedingly small 
amount of instructional material. If this material is intended to be sufficient 
to develop these abilities in Grade III or in Grade II, particularly the abilities 
involved in dealing with the combinations, it is quite inadequate. Research is 
very much needed to discover the best time and the most effective methods of 
developing these abilities, a task that may yet prove to be the most important 
and the most difficult in the whole range of arithmetic instruction. Again, the 
authors have been careful to introduce new processes, especially long division 
and fractions, one step at a time in terms of difficulty. The steps have been de- 
rived by logical techniques, however, rather than by experimentation, and, 
while they may be the true steps and arranged in the true order of learning 
difficulty, research alone can determine whether they are. 


W. A. BROWNELL 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
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